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Proclamation of the President 


Authorizing a List of Certain Blocked Nationals and Controlling Certain Exports 


I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of 
the United States of America, acting 
under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by section 5 (b) of the act 
of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 415), as 
amended and section 6 of the act of July 
2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended and 
by virtue of all other authority vested 
in me, and by virtue of the existence of 
a period of unlimited national emergency 
and finding that this Proclamation is 
necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense, do hereby order and proclaim the 
following: 

SECTION 1. The Secretary of State, act- 
ing in conjuction with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Administra- 
tor of Export Control, and the Coordi- 
nator of Commercial and Cultwral Rela- 
tions Between the American Republics, 
shall from time to time cause to be 
prepared an appropriate list of— 

(a) Certain persons deemed to be, or 
to have been acting or purporting to act, 
directly or indirectly, for the benefit of, 
or under the direction of, or under the 
jurisdiction of, or on behalf of, or in 
collaboration with Germany or Italy or 
a national thereof; and 

(b) Certain persons to whom, or on 
whose behalf, or for whose account, the 
exportation directly or indirectly of any 
article or material exported from the 
United States, is deemed to be detri- 
mental to the interest of national 
defense. 

In similar manner and in the interest 
of national defense, additions to and 
deletions from such list shall be made 
from time to time. Such list and any 
additions thereto or deletions therefrom 
shall be filed pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Register Act and such list 
shall be known as “The Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals.” 
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IN Avcust 1940 the Department of 
Commerce undertook to furnish infor- 
mation to United States exporters who 
wish to have their merchandise sold in 
the other American Republics by agents 
and distributors friendly to the Ameri- 
can principles of hemisphere solidarity. 
In cooperation with the Department of 
State and the Office of the Coordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Relations 


SEc. 2. Any person, so long as his name 
appears in such list, shall, for the pur- 
pose of section 5 (b) of the act of October 
6, 1917, as amended, and for the purpose 
of this Proclamation, be deemed to be 
a national of a foreign country, and shall 
be treated for all purposes under Execu- 
tive Order No. 8389, as amended, as 
though he were a national of Germany 
or Italy. All the terms and provisions of 
Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, 
shall be applicable to any such person 
so long as his name appears in such list, 
and to any property in which any such 
person has or has had an interest, to the 
same extent that such terms and pro- 
visions are applicable to nationals of 
Germany or Italy, and to property in 
which nationals of Germany or Italy 
have or have had an interest. 

Sec.3. The exportation from the 
United States directly or indirectly to, 
or on behalf of, or for the account of any 
person so long as his name appears on 
such list of any article or material the 
exportation of which is prohibited or 
curtailed by any proclamation heretofore 
or hereafter issued under the authority 
of section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940, as 
amended, or of any other military equip- 
ment or munitions, or component parts 
thereof, or machinery, tools, or material, 
or supplies necessary for the manufac- 
ture, servicing, or operation thereof, is 
hereby prohibited under section 6 of the 
act of July 2, 1940, as amended, except 
(1) when authorized in each case by a 
license as provided for in Proclamation 
No. 2413, of July 2, 1940, or in Proclama- 
tion No. 2465, of March 4, 1941, as the 
case may be, and (2) when the Admin- 
istrator of Export Control, under my 
direction, has determined that such pro- 
hibition of exportation would work an 
unusual hardship on American interests. 





Between the American Republics, the De- 
partment of Commerce and its field of- 
fices have been supplying information in 
respect to certain firms in the other 
American Republics to aid those export- 
ers who wish to terminate undesirable 
connections. 

Since February 1941 the Department of 
Commerce has presented several thou- 
sand cases, on a confidential basis, to 


xk * 


Sec. 4. The term “person” as used 
herein means an individual, partnership, 
association, corporation, or other or- 
ganization. 

The term “United States” as used 
herein means the United States and any 
place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
including the Philippine Islands, the 
Canal Zone, and the District of Columbia 
and any other territory, dependency, or 
possession of the United States. 

Sec. 5. Nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed in any manner to limit or re- 
strict the provisions of the said Execu- 
tive Order No. 8389, as amended, or the 
authority vested thereby in the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. So far as the said Executive Order 
No. 8389, as amended, is concerned, “The 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals,” authorized by this Proclamation, 
is merely a list of certain persons with 
respect to whom and with respect to 
whose property interests the public is 
specifically put on notice that the pro- 
visions of such Executive order are ap- 
plicable; and the fact that any person is 
not named in such list shall in no wise be 
deemed to mean that such person is not 
a national of a foreign country desig- 
nated in such order within the meaning 
thereof or to affect in any manner the 
application of such order to such person 
or to the property interests of such per- 
son. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 
17 day of July, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty-one, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-sixth. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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United States traders, both exporters and 
importers, to enable them to assure the 
nations of the other American Republics 
that they would neither directly nor in- 
directly support in any way firms or indi- 
viduals whose ideologies are inimical to 
democratic institutions. 

No survey has been made, but well over 
a thousand foreign traders in the United 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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Where Is the Caucasus? 


What Does This Region Produce? 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


What Does the United States Normally Buy From This Region? 
How Does the Oil Production of the Caucasus Compare With That 


of California? 


As the center of the national petroleum 
production, the small section of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics com- 
prising the North Caucasus District and 
the Transcaucasian Republics is of su- 
preme importance to the country. Ac- 
counting for about 80 per cent or more of 
the Soviet Union’s whole output of oil, 
the value of the Caucasus area is out of 
all proportion to its size and population. 

By the term “the Caucasus” is usually 
meant the strip of land between the 
Black Sea on the west and the Caspian 
on the east. It borders in the south on 
Turkey and Iran, and on the north 
reaches almost to the foothills of the 
Ural mountains. The total area of this 
strip is 137,180 square miles. 

The part north of the Caucasus range, 
which stretches from sea to sea, is di- 
vided into the Krasnodar and Ordzhon- 
ikidze Krais (territories), the Dagestan 
autonomous republic, and the small 
autonomous oblasts (provinces) of Ka- 
bardino-Balkaria, Karachai, North Ose- 
tia, Cherkessia, and Checheno-Ingushia. 
South of the mountains are the three re- 
publics of Gruzia (Georgia), Azerbaid- 
zhan, and Armenia. Formerly these 
were united in the Transcaucasian Fed- 
eration, but in 1936 they became full- 
fledged constituent republics of the 
Union. 

The Caucasus mountains form a ridge, 
with peaks as high as 18,470 feet, from 
the Black to the Caspian Seas. Within 
this range are many sheltered, rich val- 
leys, mountain rivers, and one historic 
swamp, that of Colchis, now being 
drained and made productive. 

North and south of the range and foot- 
hills the land is flat and well-watered. 
The northern steppes are one of the rich- 
est agricultural areas in the Union. The 
climate of the southern slope of the 
mountains is subtropical. Abundant 
rainfall makes possible the raising of 
many exotic fruits and plants. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus, one 
of the greatest national melting pots in 
the world, represent a bewildering mix- 
ture of races, nationalities, languages, 
and customs. Every migration of peo- 
ples westward from Asia has left traces 
of its march through this link between 
Europe and the Semitic, Mongolian, or 
Turkic countries from which these peo- 
ples traveled. There are even descend- 
ants of the Crusaders who stopped on 
their way to Jerusalem, and stayed in the 
mountains. 

One result of this multiplicity of na- 
tionality is the large number of languages 


used by the natives and permitted in 
schools, theaters, legislative assemblies, 
and the local press. Another is the list 
of autonomous republics or areas in- 
cluded in the territory of the large ad- 
ministrative divisions. In addition to 
those mentioned in the North Caucasus, 
the Gruzian Republic has three, and the 
Azerbaidzhan Republic two, of these 
smaller national units. 

The population of the North Caucasus 
on January 1, 1933, was listed as 3,922,700, 
of which 3,136,400 were rural, and 786,300 
urban. That of the Transcaucasian re- 
publics, as of January 17, 1939, was as 
follows: 





Total | Rural 


Republic Urban 











Azerbaidzhan S. 8. R 
Gruzian S. 8. R 
Armenian 8S. 8. R_. 


3, 209, 700 2, 049, 000 1, 160, 700 
3, 542, 300 2, 475, 700 1, 066, 600 
915, 200 


1, 281, 600 366, 400 





Agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the people of the North Caucasus. No 
industries of consequence are to be found 
except the oil wells and refineries at 
Grozny and Maikop. The southern re- 
publics are more and more entering in- 
dustry, as factories and mills multiply, 
although agriculture remains a dominat- 
ing occupation in this district also. 

INDUSTRIES IN THE CAUCASUS 

The oldest and largest industry in both 
the North Caucasus and the Transcau- 
casus is the extraction and refining of 
petroleum drawn from the huge reservoir 
believed to underlie not only this whole 
district but also an area extending in a 
belt northward to the Arctic Ocean. 
Known since the dawn of history, the oil 
wells of the Caucasus have been produc- 
ing steadily for some 80 years, with no 
sign of depletion of reserves. Predic- 
tions of the drying up of Baku sources, 
for example, have been belied in recent 
years by the tapping of deeper horizons 
resulting in many gushers. 

The largest producing area lies along 
the western shore cof the Caspian Sea, 
north and south of Baku, where the larg- 
est refineries are located. Other wells 
lie west of Baku, and some have been 
drilled in the Caspian itself, off the 
Apsheron Peninsula. The northernmost 
coastal field is at Makhach Kala. West 
of this last is the large Grozny field, and 
still farther west is the Maikop field. 
Baku is connected by a double pipe line 
with Batum on the Black Sea. Makhach 
Kala, Grozny, and Maikop pipe their 
product to Tuapse, on the Black Sea, or 
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to Trudovaya in eastern Ukraine. There 
is also a field under development in the 
Shirak Steppe in the Gruzian S.S. R. 
Soviet geologists claim for the U. §, 
S. R., on the basis of estimates of the 
potential resources of areas not yet ex- 
plored, the largest oil reserves of any 
country in the world. Immediately ac- 
cessible reserves are placed as of Janu- 


ary 1, 1939, at 4,679,300,000 metric tons, | 


Of this total a large part may be assigned , 


to the fields listed in the Caucasus. 

Baku output has steadily risen from 
7,669,100 metric tons in 1913, to 22,100,000 
in 1938, the latest figure available. It 
is probable that since 1938 there has 
been a drop in production, owing to slow- 
ness in pringing in new or deepened 
wells. 

Grozny output was about 3,000,000 
tons in 1935; since that date there has 
probably been a decline here also. But 
the Caucasian oil fields have continued 
to provide from 80 to 90 percent of all 
the crude petroleum produced in the 
U. S. S. R., although the share of the 
other, newer fields is expected to in- 
crease rapidly in coming years. Total 
production for the area is about 30,- 
400,000 metric tons or 212,800,000 bar- 
rels, about as much as is annually pro- 
duced in California. 

Cities in the oil fields have increased 
in population as industry expanded. 


) 


Baku grew from 453,000 in 1926 to 809,- | 
000 in 1939, and Grozny from 97,000 to | 


172,000. New housing has been erected 
for the workers, parks and boulevards 
laid out, and many new schools, hospi- 
tals, theaters, and other community 
buildings have been constructed. New 
or expanded public utilities have also 
been added. 

The next Caucasian natural resources 
of importance is manganese ore, from the 
mines at Chiatury near the Black Sea 
in the Gruzian S. S. R. Known and 
worked before the revolution, these high- 
grade deposits have been equipped with 
modern mining and concentrating ma- 
chinery. In 1937 1,650,000 metric tons 


of 50 percent ore were produced 4s | 


against 965,800 tons in 1913. Most of the 
output of these mines goes in normal 
times into exports. The United States 
steel industry uses large amounts of 
Chiatury ore. A ferromanganese plant 
has been erected in a nearby town, 
Zestafoni. 


A third resource, copper, from old 


mines at Alaverdi and Zangezur, in the 
Armenian S. S. R., is now being recov- 
ered on an increasing scale. 


The town 
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Caucasus and Transcaucasian Republics 


of Kafan, where the ore of the latter 
mine is smelted, has grown in 12 years 
to five times its former size. There are 
also three coal mines, at Tkvibuli and 
Tkvarcheli in Gruzia, and Khumara in 
the North Caucasus. The second of these 
produced 2,340,000 tons of bituminous 
coal in 1934. Other minerals and metal 
deposits that are being or will be worked 
include magnetite, bauxite, pyrites, mo- 
lybdenum, arsenic, and barites. 

New industries developed in recent 
years in the Caucasus district are: 
Manufacture of carbide of calcium and, 
from it, synthetic rubber, at Yerevan in 
Armenia, steel and cement manufacture. 
In the larger cities consumption goods, 
such as boots and shoes, textiles, and 
ready-made clothing are also produced. 
Packing, oil-pressing, and canning plants 
have also been erected. Manufacture of 
a special Caucasian cheese has recently 
grown rapidly. Wine-making and tea- 
processing factories are other recent 
additions. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Caucasus Mountains are the 
source of many streams and rivers rising 
in the glaciers and snowfields, and flow- 
ing into the Black or Caspian Seas. 
These waters are a potential source of 
hydroelectric power, for industrial, 
transport, and domestic use, that is 
rapidly being realized. In the Gruzian 
S. S. R. two large stations have been 
built on the Rion and Kura Rivers, with 
their power lines interconnected with 
those of the coal-fueled station at 
Tkvarcheli. 

Another project is on the Zanga River 
in Armenia, flowing out of Lake Sevan, 
a mountain lake 6,000 feet high. Over 
a 60-mile stretch nine hydroelectric sta- 
tions, aggregating 500,000 kilowatts, are 
to be built. Of these, one is already in 
operation and a second is nearing com- 
pletion. After turning the turbines the 
water is used to irrigate 247,000 acres 
of barren land in the Arax valley, where 
cotton and grapes will be planted. 
Other smaller stations have been built 
or planned. 


CAUCASIAN RAILROAD 
TRANSPORT 


The Caucasus area is served by two 
railroad systems, one running from Baku 
northwest to Rostov-on-Don, via Grozny 
and Ordzhonikidze, and the other from 
Baku westward to Tbilisi and the Black 
Sea. An extension north along the shore 
of the Black Sea, affording a connection 
between Tbilisi and the North Caucasus 
at Armavir, was begun some years ago 
and may now be completed. 


By E. C. Ropes, Department of Commerce 


From Thilisi there is also a line 
through Armenia to Tabriz in Iran. A 
second line is now under construction to 
connect Baku with Tabriz. The rail- 
roads running out of Baku are electrified 
for a considerable distance. Each year 
sees an extension of electrification. 


The Black Sea road will connect the 
numerous mineral spring spas and the 
health resorts that line the coast from 
Batum northward, hitherto accessible 
only by branches from the North Cau- 
casus railroad, or by roads along the 
coast. This system of mineral spring 
resorts, well developed before the revolu- 
tion, has been greatly expanded since 
1917. 

Labor unions and Government agen- 
cies have built many new hospitals, sani- 
tariums, and rest homes for their work- 
ers and employees. Both the Federal 
and the local governments have spent 


large sums on roads, parks, and 

buildings. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE NORTH 
CAUCASUS 


The two sections, north and south, of 
the Caucasus area differ radically in 
their forms of agriculture. The northern 
part, as previously mentioned, is an ex- 
tensive grain-growing district, whereas 
in the south cotton and _ subtropical 
crops predominate. 


The total planted area in the North 
Caucasus in 1938, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, was 19,- 
939,240 acres, of which 13,677,479 were 
sown to grain. The flat steppes are well 
suited to the extensive cultivation by 
machine that has been adopted as the 
best system for the collective and State 
farms of this area. Some of the largest 
of the latter, “grain-factories,” are lo- 
cated in the North Caucasus. 


Large-scale farm machinery is owned 
and operated by the machine-tractor 
stations, of which there were in 1938 a 
total of 351, mostly in the Krasnodar and 
Ordzhonikidze Krais. Equipment in- 
cluded 30,463 tractors and 10,903 com- 
bined harvesters, besides many trucks 
and automobiles, and tractor seeders and 
other implements. These machine-trac- 
tor station served 5,736 collective farms, 
for which they undertook all the heavy 


' farm work and hauling, being paid in 


kind by the farms at fixed rates. 


The State farms, of which there are 
over 100 in this area, own their own ma- 
chines of all kinds. The North Cauca- 
sian farms include the largest units in 
the country of this type, and plant to 
grain, judging from 1935 records, almost 


as large an acreage as all the collective 
farms. 

Large stock-farms, as adjuncts to rais- 
ing grain are also kept. In 1938 the num- 
ber of cattle on both State and collective 
farms in the North Caucasus was listed 
as follows: Horses, 777,200; cattle, in- 
cluding buffalo, 3,128,500; hogs, 1,435,300; 
sheep and goats, 5,977,800. In number 
of horses, cattle, and hogs, the Krasnodar 
and Ordzhonikidze Krais led. Little Dag- 
estan A. S. S. R., where sheep raising in 
the mountains is traditional, showed 
1,680,800 head of sheep and goats, against 
2,721,000 in Ordzhonikidze; a section 
twice as large. Much lower numbers are 
found in the other sections. As a result 
of the Government policy for several 
years in assisting collective farms to ac- 
quire and raise livestock, it is probable 
that the animal population of the North 
Caucasus is now very much larger than 
it was in 1938. 


The principal grain raised in the North 
Caucasus is wheat, 1,124,700 metric tons 
in 1935 of a total grain crop for the dis- 
trict of 2,589,100 tons. Rye, a crop 
planted for many years in this area, is 
second in importance, followed by barley 
and corn. Sunflowers are also raised 
over a considerable acreage, being valu- 
able for the oil from their seeds, and as 
fodder. Cotton plantings in 1935 cov- 
ered 350,635 acres. The crop of seed 
fiber amounted to 29,670 tons. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE 
TRANSCAUCASUS 


The statistics for agricultural develop- 
ment in the three Transcaucasian re- 
publics in 1938 show 8,944 collective 
farms, and and 145 machine-tractor sta- 
tions. The latter operate 10,086 tractors 
and 1,118 combines. Since then the ma- 
chine equipment has been increased, and 
many special attachments have been 
added to work certain crops. Cultivated 
acreage of the collectives has also been 
expanded by draining and irrigating land 
previously swampy or arid. 

Grain crops are comparatively insig- 
nificant, only wheat and corn being 
planted to any extent. Cotton, with a 
constantly increasing planted area, is the 
most important crop. In the southeast 
new irrigated cotton lands are coming 
into use, having already spread into the 
Kura lowlands of Azerbaidzhan. The 
latter district also raises alfalfa, wheat, 
and rice and is particularly well suited 
to stock raising. 


Wheat in the Transcaucasus covered 
2,519,000 acres, and corn 986,900 acres. 
(Continued on p. 7) 
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Sweden—Caught Between Germany 


and the U. S. 


S. R. 


By G. Otsen and Paut E. Boom, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Outbreak of war between Germany 
and Soviet Russia on June 22, together 
with a renewal of fighting between Fin- 
land and Russia, has further compli- 
cated Sweden’s difficult situation. Not 
only have these hostilities severed 
Sweden’s trade connections with Russia 
but naval operations have made other 
shipping traffic in the Baltic Sea pre- 
carious. Westward trade through Petsa- 
mo and Goteborg has stopped. 

At the beginning of this year both 
official and private circles in Sweden 
entertained justifiable hopes of some 
measure of economic recovery. These 
hopes were based partly on the resump- 
tion of small-scale direct shipping rela- 
tions with the Western Hemisphere and 
also on the new trade agreements con- 
cluded with continental countries and 
Soviet Russia. 

Swedish export trade showed con- 
tinued improvement in May—goods 
shipped during the month having a total 
value of 133,000,000 crowns, compared 
with 112,000,000 in April and 80,300,000 
in May 1940. Import figures failed to 
show a similar increase, remaining un- 
changed at 177,000,000 crowns during the 
month. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY FAILS TO 
DEVELOP 


The usual seasonal improvement in 
Swedish industries, however, was hardly 
noticeable this year, partly because of 
continued stagnation in the building in- 
dustry. Resumption of some residential 
building is anticipated in rural districts 
following the recent conclusion of a wage 
agreement between builders and trade- 
unions. Upon passage of the Govern- 
ment’s 131,000,000-crown housing project 
bill (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 7, 
1941) a further improvement should 
take place in the construction industry. 

Raw-material shortages are reported 
in many industries because of the in- 
ability to renew stocks by imports. 
Factories have closed or are operating 
part-time. 


PRICES CONTINUE TO RISE 

Price indexes indicate that prices are 
still rising, owing partly to higher taxes 
and partly to the increased cost of im- 
ported goods. Measures for increasing 


the control over prices have been under 
discussion, but no information is yet 


available to indicate that they have been 
put into effect. 

Store sales are reported to have de- 
creased this year both in value and in 
volume. 

Despite the serious picture of economic 
conditions in Sweden, it is said that the 
country so far has remained relatively 
prosperous when judged by the lower 
living standards now prevailing in other 
continental countries. 

The Swedish Industrial Federation 
published an appeal to all members not 
only to maintain but to expand produc- 
tion so as to assure the food supply and 
keep available labor employed. 


CROP OUTLOOK STILL 
DISCOURAGING 


Swedish crop reports continue dis- 
couraging despite recent rains. News- 
paper surveys indicate the condition of 
both fall and spring crops as less than 
fair. The hay crop is reported to be only 
one-third of normal. Many sugar-beet 
fields suffered serious damage as a result 
of the drought. 

Adding to damage wrought by the 
prolonged drought and a severe late frost, 
a devastating storm swept the plains of 
Scania in southern Sweden and inflicted 
heavy damage in agricultural districts 
with light soil. 

Last year’s harvest of some crops was 
the poorest on record. Only the potato 
and sugar-beet harvest produced a fa- 
vorable yield. Yields of essential grain 
and feed crops reached the lows of the 
last year of near failure, 1917. As a re- 
sult of the poor harvest and the shutting 
off of imports, the bread-grain and 
cattle-feed situation has been growing 
steadily worse, and rationing has been 
growing more rigid, particularly for cattle 
feed. 

FUEL PROBLEM SERIOUS 

Sweden’s supply of firewood for the 
coming winter season is being endan- 
gered, says the Fuel Commission, by labor 
shortage and transportation difficulties. 
An increasing coal shortage is said to 
make an adequate supply of firewood ab- 
solutely essential. Government agencies 
have been instructed to redouble their 
efforts to insure the wood fuel supply. 


LABOR WAGE DISPUTES SETTLED 


A settlement of the wage dispute in the 
building industry mentioned above, in- 


volving 125,000 workers, was arranged by 
the Government mediation commission. 
Under the new agreement, workers ac- 
cepted a 5-percent reduction in piece- 
work wages. Hourly wages, however, re- 
mained unchanged. 

After protracted negotiations, new 
wage contracts for forestry workers in 
central and northern Sweden were con- 
cluded June 7. 


SWEDISH COOPERATIVES IN 1940 


The annual report of the Swedish Co- 
operative Union for the year 1940 shows 
that wholesale sales of the Cooperative 
Union to the consumer societies affiliated 
with it increased from 269,350,000 crowns 
in 1939 to 279,1000,000 crowns in 1940 (1 
crown equals approximately $0.238). 
Wholesale sales to enterprises outside of 
the Union, mostly from the Cooperative 
Union’s own industries, amounted to 
62,400,000 crowns, bringing the total 
turnover for 1940 to 341,500,000 crowns. 
However, because of increased prices it is 
said that the volume of sales during 1940 
decreased noticeably. Retail sales 
amounted to 706,700,000 crowns, an in- 
crease of 14 percent, as compared with 
1939. Sales of the PUB department store 
in Stockholm accounted for 27,630,000 
crowns of this total, representing an in- 
crease in the value of the sales of this 
store of 19.8 percent, as compared with 
1939. 

Consumer societies affiliated with the 
Cooperative Union decreased during the 
year from 717 to 711 as a result of merg- 
ers. These societies, however, opened 130 
new stores, thereby increasing the total 
of retail outlets to 5,301 at the end of 1940. 

Industrial organizations operated by 
the Cooperative Union reported that the 
value of their production increased by 
5,200,000 crowns during 1940 to 149,700,- 
000 crowns. This figure does not include 
the value of the output of the incandes- 
cent-lamp factory LUMA, which is 
owned jointly by the Scandinavian Co- 
operative Unions. 

NATIONAL DEBT RISES AGAIN 

The national debt of Sweden increased 
again during the month of June, after 
having registered a slight decrease during 
May. On June 30, 1941, the debt totaled 
5,170,000,000 crowns, compared with 
4,997,000,000 on May 31. On June 30, 


1940, the national debt stood at 3,625,- 
000,000 crowns. 
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Sweden’s position in respect to the war 
largely accounts for its mounting na- 
tional indebtedness. Armaments expend- 
itures are the greatest in the country’s 
history. 


CONTROL OF CIVIL AVIATION BY 
AIR FORCE PROPOSED 


As a further armaments measure the 
Commander in Chief of the Swedish Air 
Force has recommended to the Govern- 
ment that the country’s civilian aviation 
be placed under his control in time of 
peace so that, in the event of mobiliza- 
tion, when civilian air traffic is auto- 
matically placed under his command, 
civilian aviation will be so organized that 
a quick and effective conversion into mil- 
itary pursuits may be achieved. Train- 
ing of civilian pilots would be conducted 
along the same basic lines as applied to 
the training of the Air Force. Air ports 
and landing fields for the commercial 
air traffic and civilian aviation would be 
planned and equipped in such a way as 
to facilitate their use as bases for mili- 
tary detachments. 


SWEDEN LOSES gg MERCHANT 


SHIPS 
Up to the end of June, 99 Swedish 
merchant ships totalling 264,830 gross 
tons had been sunk as a result of the 


war, and 26 merchant vessels of 46,923 
gross tons had been seized by belligerents. 





Proclamation of the President 
(Continued from p. 3) 


States voluntarily recorded with the De- 
partment of Commerce their severance of 
relations with undesirable agents and 
consignees in Latin America. Relations 
were severed in many instances at con- 
siderable cost and sacrifice to the Ameri- 
can businessman. Nearly 12,000 export 
concerns submitted names of their agents 
and distributors in Latin America to af- 
ford direct assistance to this Govern- 
ment in its program of hemisphere de- 
fense. Foreign-trade organizations, clubs, 
and publications have given whole- 
hearted support and publicity to this 
effort of the Department of Commerce to 
provide a real service to businessmen in 
the United States. 

To those traders who have been guided 
and advised by the Department of Com- 
merce away from undesirable connec- 
tions, the issuance of a Proclaimed List 
was not unexpected. Such American 
firms are not now estopped from doing 
business if their agents and consignees 
are free from suspicion and “open for 
business.” 

The Department of Commerce and its 
field offices will continue to advise 
American businessmen in the conduct 
of their trade with the other American 
Republics in respect to the hemisphere 
defense program and will provide a con- 
tinuing flow of information for the pur- 
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pose of checking new accounts. Facil- 
ities have been set up in the regional and 
district offices so that spot service can be 
given to all exporters and importers 
seeking lists of foreign buyers and agents 
qualified to meet the material require- 
ments of our Latin neighbors. 

In keeping with the position of the 
Department as a defense agency as well 
as its desire to furnish businessmen with 
all important news affecting commerce, 
a booklet, The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals, was sent last week to 
all paid subscribers to ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 





The North Caucasus and Trans- 
caucasian Republics 


(Continued from p. 5) 


The crop of the former was 819,500 met- 
ric tons. The cotton crop of this dis- 
trict amounted in 1935 to 145,660 metric 
tons of seed fiber, but has greatly in- 
creased since then. Over 80 percent of 
the crop was raised in Azerbaidzhan in 
1935, but now other districts contribute 
a larger share of the total. Tobacco, an- 
other important industrial crop here, 
covered 64,000 acres in 1935, an acreage 
since increased. The bulk of the Cau- 
casian tobacco is grown in Gruzia, the 
best coming from Abkhazia. 

Although the Transcaucasus has no 
large areas suitable for cattle-grazing, 
the Government policy of encouraging 
livestock raising, to satisfy the local de- 
mands for meat and animal products, 
has been effective here as elsewhere, and 
cattle are on the increase. Statistics for 
1935 for the three republics recorded 
421,200 horses, 4,001,800 hogs, and 5,591,- 
000 sheep and goats. The latter two 
have traditionally been raised here for 
their fleeces and hair, and for their skins. 
It is safe to assume that since 1935 there 
have been large increases in livestock, 
except in the case of horses, which have 
increased more slowly. 

As previously mentioned, the Caucasus, 
because of its location and topography, 
has long been found suitable for the rais- 
ing of subtropical trees and _ shrubs. 
Formerly these were planted experi- 
mentally, but in recent years have been 
fostered by the Government, and have 
become important producers of fruit, 
leaves, and essential oils. 

These plantations are chiefly located 
in two districts particularly favored by 
climate and rainfall, the Kura lowlands 
in Azerbaidzhan, and the Colchis area 
in Gruzia. In the first, the annual pre- 
cipitation is 46.8 inches a year, providing 
conditions suitable for tea growing and 
for citrus fruits. Of the latter, tan- 
gerines and lemons are the most planted. 
There are also plantations of tung-oil 
trees, of bamboo, and of eucalyptus. 

In the Colchis agricultural area, which 
is expanding each year as the swamps 
are drained, the precipitation averages 
97.5 inches annually, Because it lies 
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along the Black Sea coast, subtropical 
and even tropical plants can be raised. 
Tea, citrus fruits, and tung-oil trees are 
grown on a large scale by collective and 
State farms. In 1937 the acreage under 
tea had reached 111,640 acres, and 34 
factories had been erected to handle the 
crop, Citrus fruits covered 25,000 acres 
in 1938, and experimental plantings of 
grapefruit had been proved successful. 

First industrial production of tung oil, 
amounting to hundreds of tons, was re- 
corded in 1937. Plantings and output 
have continued to increase each year 
since. 

A new industry for Russia, the raising 
of essential-oil plants, has grown rapidly 
in recent years in this favorable loca- 
tion. Listed as raised in commercial 
quantities are: Geranium, sage, laven- 
der, lemon sorghum, Parma violet, the 
native Kazanlyk rose, and others. These 
plants covered 412,700 acres in 1938. 
The flowers, leaves, and roots are treated 
in 25 oil extraction factories. Eucalyptus, 
cinchona, and eucommia trees, and other 
nut- or fruit-bearing trees from Japan 
and tropical areas have also been 
acclimatized. 

The agricultural picture of the Trans- 
caucasus would not be complete without 
mention of the extensive vineyards, pro- 
ducing the long-famed Caucasian wines, 
and of the many kinds of hardwood tim- 
ber that grow on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. Kakhetia, the Gruzian grape- 
growing district, has in recent years 
added champagne to its former varieties 
of wine; and the Nakhichevan A. S.S. R. 
in Azerbaidzhan has also extensive vine- 
yards. Caucasian timber, including Cir- 
cassian walnut and Abkhazian chestnut, 
has for many years been known the 
world over, and has been an important 
export product. 





Sweden Still Supplying Matches 


to Guatemala 


The match agreement with Sweden, 
under the terms of which that country 
supplied all matches imported into 
Guatemala, was canceled because of ship- 
ping and other difficulties which made 
deliveries uncertain. Receipts during 
the year declined somewhat—151,591 
kilograms valued at 62,154 quetzales. 
Sweden continued to supply most of 
the country’s requirements. Receipts 
from the United States amounted to only 
7,183 kilograms in 1940. 


Guatemalian Machinery Imports 
at High Levels 


Imports of industrial and related ma- 
chinery into Guatemala have been main- 
tained at a fairly high figure in recent 
years by the entry of highway and con- 
struction equipment bought by the Gov- 
ernment for its public-works program, 
and by purchases of steam shovels and 
similar equipment for the large new ba- 
nana development on the west coast, 
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Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preserved Fish: New Export Standards 
Established—New standards of quality, 
grading, packing, and labeling of fish, 
dried, salted, smoked, or canned, for ex- 
portation from Algeria have been estab- 
lished by an order of April 23, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
May 2. 

[An order of May 1, 1939, provided for the 
establishment of export standards for pre- 
served fish. ] 

Certain Stone and Pip Fruits: Condi- 
tions of Exportation Revised.—Exporta- 
tion from Algeria of stone and pip tabie 
fruits (except citrus fruits, olives, dates, 
and grapes of the 1940—41 crop) is regu- 
lated by an order of April 23, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on May 2. 

The purpose of the regulation is to (1) 
permit the greatest possible exportation, 
despite war conditions, and to insure the 
shipments in the conditions ordered, in 
accord with French sea transport; (2) to 
permit all producers to ship the same pro- 
portion of their crop; (3) generally to 
comply with decisions of the committee 
of control of production, distribution, 
and sale of such fruits relative to the 
regulation of exports; and (4) to organ- 
ize, eventualy, refrigerated transporta- 
tion. 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


Business has been seasonally dull in 
most lines, though lumber and supply 
houses report a steady demand as a re- 
sult of building activities. A consider- 
able amount of money has been placed 
in circulation by a motion-picture com- 
pany making a picture in the colony. 
Real estate continues active, and devel- 
opment work is in progress at Hog Island 
and other outlying districts. A move- 
ment is on foot to build small boats in 
the Bahamas for the use of the Royal 
Government. 

There seems little likelihood that a 
satisfactory summer boat service be- 
tween the Bahamas and Miami or New 
York can be arranged. The Colonial 
House Assembly is considering the pur- 
chase of a boat by the government to be 
placed on the Nassau-Miami run next 
winter. 

Credit terms continue to average 30 
days. Collections are slow. There were 
no commercial failures during June. 


Barbados 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on a Number 
of Miscellaneous Products. — Import 
duties have been increased in Barbados 
on a group of miscellaneous products, by 
an act of March 4, published in the 
Barbados Official Gazette, March 27. 

Products made subject to increased 
import duties include animal lard, glass 
bottles, certain lumber and staves and 
shooks, motor vehicles and accessories, 
tires and tubes, beer and other malt bev- 
erages, wines, alcoholic spirits and bev- 
erages, leaf tobacco, and manufactured 
tobacco products. 

Revision of List of Articles on which 
a Drawback of Duty is Allowed Upon Ex- 
portation—A new list of articles on 
which a drawback of the import duty will 
be allowed on exportation was published 
in the Barbados Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 20, 1941. The list includes specified 
livestock, certain food products and ani- 
mal feeds, lumber and wood products, 
fertilizers, motor vehicles, and various 
other specified articles and products. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


The volume and value of commercial 
transactions were greater in June than in 
May and represented a substantial in- 
crease over those of a year ago. Dollar 
drafts in particular were larger in num- 
ber than in recent months. This is the 
result of a more liberal attitude of the 
local Exchange Control Board. 

The credit and collection situation in 
Bermuda continues satisfactory. The ex- 
istence of wartime currency controls, 
which require local merchants to obtain 
permits to import, prevents buying in ex- 
cess of the absolute needs of their busi- 
nesses. Therefore payments are made 
even more promptly than in normal 
peacetime years. Not infrequently, ac- 
cording to the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., 
time drafts are paid at sight. 

There were no business failures in 
Bermuda during June 1941. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Further im- 


provement in the free-exchange position 


of the Bank of Brazil occurred during the 
week ended July 9, due largely to the in- 
crease in prices of products shipped to 
the United States, mainly coffee, min- 
erals, and vegetable oils. The supply of 
dollar export cover again exceeded the re- 
quirements for payment of imports and 
other items, and accounted for the deci- 
sion of the Bank of Brazil to augment the 
amount of free exchange to be made 
available in July for the remittance of 
profits, dividends, etc. Blocking of Euro- 
pean accounts in the United States 
strengthened the milreis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Admizture of Mandioca 
Flour Reduced to 15 Percent-—Wheat 
flour for consumption in Brazil must now 
have added to it only 15 percent of 
mandioca flour, according to an an- 
nouncement (effective June 1) by the 
Brazilian Wheat Flour Service—in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the recently 
signed Argentine-Brazil agreement to 
facilitate trade in specified commodities 
between the two countries. The Bra- 
zilian requirement for admixture of other 
flours to wheat flour will be reduced to 
10 percent for the years 1942 and 1943, 
and will be removed entirely beginning 
in 1944. 

[Previously wheat flour for consumption 
in Brazil was required to have mixed with it 
15 percent of mandioca flour, 5 percent of 
corn flour, and 3 percent of rice flour. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 1941, 


for a notice of the above-mentioned agree- 
ment.] 


Transport and Communication 


Exporters Face Shipping Problem.— 
The acute shipping-space situation, com- 
bined with high freight rates, continues 
to present real problems to business, par- 
ticularly export trade. 

The coastwise shipping movement of 
Brazil, during the first 4 months of 1941, 
increased 2.6 percent over the same 
period of 1940. The maritime movement 
(vessels entered) of the port of Santos 
during the same period was as follows: 





1940 1941 

ND oicehcrics nm ds Carmina ds 494 295 
Brazilian ae ibe emine 747 967 
RINE > sictokonsloxeciv uiiorieseiniaaoek 1, 241 1, 262 


Plainly evident is the decided decrease 
in foreign shipping and the notable in- 
crease in Brazilian entries. Figures for 
the port of Rio de Janeiro show a similar 
situation. 

Brazil’s merchant marine now includes 
280 units, with a total gross tonnage of 
540,548. This figure includes river craft 
of all sizes. 
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Now operating in coastwise service are 
53 combination passenger and cargo ves- 
sels and 41 cargo ships of more than 1,000 
gross tons. 


Burma 


Transport and Communication 


Government Places Conditions on Con- 
struction of Burma-China Railway.— 
The Government of Burma laid before 
the British Government four conditions 
on which their consent to the construc- 
tion of the Burma-China railway de- 
pended, and it was agreed that the means 
of giving effect to these conditions would 
be worked out in detail and embodied in 
a formal agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments. These conditions are that no 
financial liability shall fall on the reve- 
nues of Burma, the railway fund, or the 
Federal fund; that Burma shall be given 
an option to purchase the railway; that 
the necessary customs, passports, and im- 
migration contro] shall be imposed; and 
that the normal measures for securing 
safety on railways shall be applicable. 
The British Government will accept full 
financial liability for construction and 
operation of the railway line according to 
a press communiqué issued by the Gov- 
ernment of Burma on April 1. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Changes in Taxation; Higher 
National-Defense Tax.—Changes in tax- 
ation by the central Government of Can- 
ada, enacted into law before Parliament 
edjourned June 14, were numerous and 
important. In the field of direct taxes, 
the most general change is the increase 
in the National Defense Tax—new sup- 
plementary levy on income, first put into 
effect in July 1940. 

Beginning with July 1, 1941, the flat 
rate payable on gross income became 4 
percent for a single person whose income 
exceeds $660 (Canadian currency) per 
year and does not exceed $1,200 per year, 
and 7 percent if the income exceeds $1,200 
per year. For married persons the rate 
is 5 percent if the income exceeds $1,200. 

In no case is the tax to reduce the in- 
come of a single person below $660 or of 
a married person below $1,200. The tax 
credit for each dependent will be $14 in 
the calendar year 1941 and $20 in the 
calendar year 1942. Employers are re- 
quired to deduct the National Defense 
Tax from the wages of their employees. 

Income Tax Modifications.—In income 
tax proper, the exemptions remain at 
$750 for single persons, $1,500 for married 
persons, and $400 for each child or de- 
pendent. The rates, however, are much 
higher, commencing at 15 percent on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income of individ- 
uals and increasing by 5 percent on each 
additional $1,000 up to the fourth $1,000 
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of taxable income, and then increasing 
by graduated steps up to 85 percent on 
the amount by which the income exceeds 
$500,000. 

Under the Income War Tax Act as 
amended, earned income is defined more 
strictly, and all investment income is 
subject to a straight 4 percent surtax on 
the amount in excess of $1,500 or the 
taxpayer’s personal exemption, if that 
is higher, 

The new “income” tax rates apply to 
1941 income. The payment date for this 
is moved up from April 30 to March 31, 
1942, and the installment arrangement 
for payments is continued. 

A calculation of the taxation on in- 
dividuals under the “income” and “na- 
tional defense” taxes was given by the 
Minister of Finance in his April 29 
budget speech and reprinted in the For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 24. 

Corporation Taxes—No change was 
made in the rates of tax applicable to 
corporations under the Income War Tax 
Act. These remain at 18 percent for 
single returns or 20 percent for con- 
solidated returns which cover subsid- 
iaries. However, an amendment to the 
Excess Profits Tax Act was passed, by 
which the flat minimum additional levy 
due on corporation income under this 
act (whether or not profits are “excess’’) 
has been raised from 12 to 22 percent. 
Under the income and _ excess-profits 
taxes combined, the minimum levy on 
total corporate income is 40 percent. In 
the case of businesses other than cor- 
porations, the sliding-scale individual 
income-tax rates apply, and the min- 
imum excess-profits levy is 15 percent. 

Higher Dominion Rates Offset by Can- 
celation of Provincial Income Levies.— 
While the Dominion Government’s tax 
on 1941 income will be higher, Provincial 
and municipal levies in this field are ex- 
pected to be canceled—so the net in- 
crease in income taxation will not be as 
heavy as it appears from the Dominion 
enactments. 

To realize the larger revenue needed for 
the war effort, and at the same time 
eliminate inequities that would result 
from varying local rates plus a high 
Dominion rate, the Ottawa Government 
asked the Provinces to withdraw from 
income taxation for the duration of the 
war and accept compensation in return 
on the basis of their income-tax revenues 
realized in 1940 or alternatively, their 
payment for debt service in that year. 

The Minister of Finance has indicated 
that, in the case of corporations, the net 
change in rates if all the Provinces come 
in will be about 3 percent—that is, while 
paying a Dominion rate 10 percent 
higher than in 1940, they will at the same 
time escape Provincial taxation aver- 
aging 7 percent. 

Tax on Income of Nonresidents—A 
number of changes have been made in 
the sections of the Income War Tax Act 
which affect payments to nonresidents of 
income derived in Canada. Amendments 
were made to sections 9B2 and 27 by 
which the withholding tax on interest 
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payable in Canadian currency, and divi- 
dends, income from trust funds, copy- 
rights, patent royalties, rentals, etc., ir- 
respective of the currency of payment, is 
increased to 15 percent—with provisos 
that (1) in the case of remittances for 
films, one-third of such remittances to 
nonresidents shall be exempt from the 
tax; and (2) interest payments in Cana- 
dian funds which arise from Provincial 
or Provincially guaranteed bonds shall 
continue to be taxed at the former 5- 
percent rate. (The obligations of certain 
charitable institutions in Quebec are in- 
cluded within the scope of this latter 
provision.) 

There was no change in the status, un- 
der section 9B2, of interest payable to 
nonresidents in a currency other than 
Canadian. Except for certain payments 
by Canadian subsidiaries to nonresident 
parent companies, such interest remains 
free of tax under section 9B2. The in- 
terest on Dominion and Dominion-guar- 
anteed bonds is exempt also, without re- 
gard to the currency of payment. 

All dividends paid to nonresidents are 
taxed at 15 percent, without regard to the 
currency of payment, as are also all pay- 
ments in the nature of rentals, etc., for 
anything used or sold in Canada. With 
respect to the 15-percent tax on rentals 
from real estate, a provision was added to 
the act making these subject to rebate if 
the taxpayer elects to submit an individ- 
ual income-tax return and pay the estab- 
lished rate on the basis of net rather than 
gross income. 

The rate of tax applicable to the in- 
come of nonresident owned investment 
corporations under section 9 of the In- 
come War Tax Act is raised from 9 per- 
cent to 2214 percent, but at the same 
time the allowable deductions are liber- 
alized. 

An amendment to the provisions of the 
Special War Revenue Act widens the in- 
cidence of the 5-percent tax on insurance 
premiums paid to non-Canadian com- 
panies so that the only premiums exempt 
would be those paid to such companies as 
are licensed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. However, this new provision will 
not take effect until the Supreme Court 
of Canada has rendered a decision as to 
its constitutionality. 

Other Changes in Excess-Profits Tax 
Act—The ExceSs-Profits Tax Act, as 
amended, contains several changes be- 
sides the increase in the minimum rates. 
The basic term “standard profits” is re- 
defined to mean the profits of the calen- 
dar years 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, and 
if the fiscal year of the taxpayer does not 
coincide with these calendar years, the 
profits are to be apportioned. One cal- 
endar year may be excluded from the 
“standard” period, if the profits of that 
year were less than 50 percent of the an- 
nual average profits of the other 3 stand- 
ard years. 

The act has been amended also to pro- 
vide that in no case shall taxation under 
the act reduce the profits of the taxpayer 
below the minimum of $5,000, which is 
the amount of the general exemption. 
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The sections of the act providing for a 
reserve against depreciation in inventory 
values has been amended. There is a 
new provision for adjustments which may 
be made to cover alterations in the capi- 
tal employed. 

New Successions (Estate) Tazr.— 
Another feature of the tax changes is 
the enactment of a new Federal levy on 
estates, under the Dominion Successions 
Duty Act, which the Government says is 
not a war measure but a more perma- 
nent feature of the general tax structure. 
Heretofore the Provinces only have levied 
estate taxes, and there is no provision for 
their withdrawal in this field. 

The new tax is of the composite type, 
applying according to the size of the es- 
tate, the amount received by the bene- 
ficiary, and the relationship of the bene- 
ficiary to the deceased. Exemptions for 
distributive shares are as follows: Widow, 
$20,000; each young or dependent child, 
$5,000; and any other successor, $1,009. 
Estates that aggregate less than $5,000 
will not be subject to the Dominion estate 
tax. 

Increased Gift Tax.—As a corollary to 
the new inheritance tax, the Income 
War Tax Act provides for increased taxa- 
tion of gifts made after Apri 29, 1941. 
The former exemption of $4,000 in gifts 
by any individual in any year is retained, 
but the rates applying to sums in excess 
of this amount are raised. 

New Excises on Amusements and 
Transportation. — Indirect-tax changes 
include new taxes on the admission price 
to amusements (with certain excep- 
tions), pari-mutuel bets on horse racing, 
certain transportation charges, and an 
increase in excise on long-distance tele- 
phone calls. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduced Import Duty on Specified 
Stiffening Fabrics for Use in Canadian 
Manufactures.—Import duty on stiffen- 
ing fabrics composed of sisal fiber in 
combination with jute yarns, for use in 
Canadian manufactures, has been re- 
duced from 30 percent to 5 percent ad 
valorem on imports from the United 
States, under new tariff item No. 834, 
effective July 12, 1941, according to 
Canadian Customs Memorandum Series 
D No. 47 of July 9, Ottawa. 

The rate under the general tariff is 
reduced from 35 percent ad valorem plus 
4 cents per pound, to 15 percent ad 
valorem, and the product remains duty- 
free under the British preferential tariff. 

Olive Oil: Imports Refused if Adulter- 
ated.—Olive-oil shipments to Canada are 
subject to careful examination by col- 
lectors of customs, and if found to be 
adulterated they will be refused entry, 
according to instructions issued by the 
Canadian Department of Pensions and 
National Health and published in Ca- 
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nadian Customs Memorandum Series D 
No. 116 of June 12, 1941, Ottawa. 

The instructions direct attention to 
section 10 of the Canadian Food and 
Drugs Act authorizing the examination 
of imports of foods and drugs, the taking 
of samples, and the refusal to admit such 
products if found to be adulterated or 
misbranded. The new instructions were 
issued because of the widespread adul- 
teration of imported olive oil since im- 
ports have been shut off from European 
countries. 

Exportation of Wheat Millfeeds Pro- 
hibited Except Under Special License.— 
Exportation of wheat millfeeds from 
Canada is prohibited, effective July 15, 
1941, except under special license issued 
by the Export Permit Branch of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa, according to a joint announcement 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of 
July 11, Ottawa. 

Each milling firm will be given an ex- 
port quota for each of the months of July 
and August equal to one-sixth of its total 
export shipments, either direct or 
through other merchandising agencies, 
during the last 6 months of 1940. 

The Board announced July 14 that ef- 
fective immediately and for a limited 
period, the wholesale prices of bran, 
shorts, and middlings will be reduced by 
$3 per ton throughout Canada, for both 
mixed and straight carlots. All supplies 
of millfeeds not purchased at these new 
prices will be allowed export permits. 

Green Beans: Seasonal Customs Valu- 
ation Extended to the Maritime Prov- 
inces——The Canadian seasonal customs 
valuation for green beans, at an advance 
of 1'2 cents per pound over invoice prices, 
has been extended to the Maritime Prov- 
inces effective June 28, 1941, according 
to Fruit and Vegetable Bulletin No. 8, 
supplement 2, of June 27, Ottawa. 

The advance still applies in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Cucumbers: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Extended to the Maritime Provinces 
and Western Canada.—The Canadian 
seasonal customs valuation, established 
for cucumbers at an advance of 2 cents 
per pound over invoice prices, has been 
extended to the Maritime Provinces and 
Western Canada, effective June 28 and 
July 4, 1941, respectively, according to 
Fruit and Vegetable Bulletin No. 1, sup- 
plements 3 and 4, of June 27 and July 3, 
Ottawa. 

The advance has applied from April 1 
in Ontario and Quebec. 

Celery and Cauliflower: Seasonal Cus- 
toms Valuations Applicable in Western 
Canada.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuations, established at advances 
of # cent per pound for celery and 12 
cents per pound for cauliflower over in- 
voice prices, have been applied to West- 
ern Canada, effective July 3 and 4, 1941, 
respectively, according to Fruit and Vege- 
table Bulletins Nos. 11 and 12, of July 2 
and 3, Ottawa. 

Beets and Cabbage: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Canceled in Ontario and Que- 
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bec, and Applied to Cabbage in Maritime | 
Provinces.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuations, established at advances 
of 1 cent per pound for beets and 45 cent 
per pound for cabbage, over invoice prices, 
have been canceled in Ontario and Que- 
bec, effective July 10, 1941, and the ad- 
vance for cabbage has been applied in 
the Maritime Provinces from June 28, | 
according to Fruit and Vegetable Bulle- 
tin No. 4, supplements Nos. 4 and 5, of 
June 27 and July 2, Ottawa. 

The above advances still apply in west- 
ern Canada. 

Strawberries: Seasonal Customs Val- 
uation Extended to Maritime Provinces | 
and Canceled in Ontario and Quebec.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
established for strawberries at an ad- 
vance of 135 cents per pound over in- 
voice prices, has been extended to the 
Maritime Provinces, effective June 28, 
1941, and canceled in Ontario and Que- 
bec from July 4, according to Fruit and 
Vegetable Bulletin No. 3, suplements 4 
and 5, of June 26 and 27, Ottawa. 

The advance was canceled in western 
Canada from June 20. 


Canary Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic Decreases.—Ship traffic at the 
port of Las Palmas in 1940 fell to the 
lowest level registered since World War 
days—directly as a consequence of the 
present war. The aggregate ship en- 
trance tonnage for 1940 amounted to 


only 2,808,062 net tons, a drop of 2,- | 


373,508 net tons as compared with the 
1939 figure. As the year advanced, ships 
flying the Spanish flag became the only 
ones calling with any degree of reg- 
ularity. 

The total movement of passengers for 
1940 was: disembarked, 16,637; em- 


barked, 22,775. The corresponding traffic ; 


for 1939 was: disembarked, 14,858: em- 
barked, 21,759. 

Only three American  vessels—two 
cargo ships and one yacht—called at the 
port during the year, 

At the close of the year, idle shipping 
laid up at Las Palmas totaled close to 
72,000 gross tons, including three Danish 
vessels, one Finnish, five German (two 
tankers, one cargo ship, and two small 
craft), and seven Italian (six cargo ships 
and one tanker. 


China 


Economic Conditions 
CROPS IN MANCHURIA 


Weather conditions in Manchuria gen- 
erally have been favorable to crops, and 
the yield per acre may be larger than last 
year, though total acreage may be less. 

A new State company known as the 
Agricultural Produce Corporation, to be 
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capitalized at MY'70,000,000, is planned to 
take over other corporations now con- 
trolling the collection and distribution of 
exports and imports of staple foods and 
vegetable oil-bearing products. Various 
companies, including Mitsui and M't- 
subichi interests, have been alloted 
monthly buy'ng privileges in specified 
territories for this year’s Manchurian 
crop. 


SHANTUNG TOBACCO 


Shantung’s 1940 flue-cured tobacco 
crop is now estimated at 50,000,000 
pounds, of which 40,000,000 has been sold 
at an average of 60 FRB cents per pound, 
considerably below last year’s average. 
American and British firms have been 
restricted to purchases of only 9,400,000 
pounds. Japanese interests have con- 
tinued their efforts to prcmote cotton 
growing in Shantung. 


LARGER Rice CROP PREDICTED 


A larger rice crop for all China than 
last year’s poor outturn is generaily pre- 
dicted, but the main consuming centers 
are expected to require substantial im- 
ports because of poor distribution and 
diversions to Japan, which, although 
formerly self-sufficient as to rice, now 
imports 1,500,000 tons annually. 


POWER SHORTAGE PENALIZES INDUSTRY 


Shanghai factories producing ma- 
chinery, tools, and other metal manu- 
factures, including electrical goods, were 
adversely affected by customs regula- 
tions, adopted April 5, prohibiting the 
movement of various categories of mer- 
chandise from Shanghai to southern 
Asiatic ports, and all industry has been 
affected by the power shortage and 
penalty rates for excessive consumption. 
While Chinese cotton mills have been 
operating at about 80 percent and Japa- 
nese at about 50 percent of capacity 
during the past few months, the rising 
prices of raw cotton and production costs 
have reduced profits. The recent rise in 
yarn prices is ascribed to the 100 per- 
cent increase by the Nanking reg:me in 
the consolidated tax on cotton yarn. 


InDusTRY ALSO AFFECTED BY MATERIALS 
SHORTAGE 


Shanghai’s industrial outlook is gen- 
erally unfavorable, as metal-woik‘ng fac- 
tories, and some plants depending upon 
chemicals and metals from abroad, will 
soon face a severe shortage of materials 
because of the cutting off of the Euro- 
pean market and the restriction of such 
exports by the United States. Greater 
uncertainties in the international situa- 
tion, and fluctuating commodity prices, 
particularly of mill seeds, vegetable oils, 
leather, egg products, and metals—which 
decreased slightly at the outbreak of 
German-Soviet hostilities—have con- 
tributed to the pessimistic tone of the 
market. Merchants and the well-to-do 
residents of Shanghai still prefer, how- 
ever, to hold goods rather than large 
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amounts of currency, thereby sustaining 
July prices at high levels. 

Farther in the interior, at Hankow, 
industry was practically suspended dur- 
ing June because of material shortages. 
In the south, at Canton, however, con- 
sumer-goods industries have been more 
active, although somewhat hampered by 
similar conditions. The Canton cotton- 
weaving and knitting-mill project, previ- 
ously developed by Provincial authorities, 
has been reopened by the Japanese- 
sponsored regime, but it is believed that 
it will be handicapped because all the 
machinery was removed shortly after the 
occupation in 1938 and the project will 
have to be operated by native hand 
equ'pment. 

At Hong Kong, consumer-goods indus- 
tries producing rubber footwear, cotton 
textiles, flashlight bulbs, and miscellane- 
ous goods for local distribution and ex- 
port were similarly affected and forced 
to close down. 

The Japanese are reported as in- 
terested in exploiting iron ore in southern 
Hainan. The recently organized Over- 
seas Chinese Development Corporation 
is said to be planning the exploitation 
of the mineral resources of Chinese-con- 
trolled Kwantung and Kwangsi. The 
Kwangsi Development Company, cap- 
italized at 40,000,000 yuan, has been or- 
ganized to engage in agricultural, min- 
ing, industrial, and commercial enter- 
prises, to control all Provincially owned 
factories in Kwangsi. Authorities in 
Manchuria are still endeavoring to solve 
problems of increasing coal and iron 
production without raising prices. 

It has been announced that a new 
shale-oil plant will be constructed at 
Fushun at a cost of 100,000,000 yen, of 
which 50,000,000 yen will be expended in 
the current fiscal year. The new Antung 
cement plant is expected to commence 
operations in mid-September with a ca- 
pacity of 150,000 metric tons annually. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN SHANGHAI 
BELOW NORMAL 


Building construction in Shanghai L.as 
been at a relatively low scale as com- 
pared with active building periods of the 
past. The majority of the buildings con- 
sist of cheap residential housing to re- 
lieve the congestion created by the 
destruction of outer areas of the city in 
1937. Construction has not kept pace 
with real-estate activity, which has been 
partly speculative and has been increas- 
ing sharply since March. The May turn- 
over amounted to 32,700,000 yuan and 
reflects the accentuated concern over the 
currency outlook—many possessors of 
cash preferring to hold goods and prop- 
erty rather than local currency which 
may be subject to further inflation or 
foreign currency which may be frozen or 
devaluated. 


CommopitTy Prices CONTINUE To RISE 


Shanghai commodity pr‘ces for the 
fortn’ght ended July 12, 1941, were gen- 
erally higher, particularly for materials 
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for industry—in consequence of lesser 
stocks and difficulties in securing re- 
placements from the United States and 
the Philippines. Despite cessation of 
German purchases in the Shanghai mar- 
ket, the demand for most raw or semi- 
manufactured commodities for local con- 
sumption was strong, while northern 
and southern Asiatic regions continued 
dependent upon Shanghai for supplies 
of materials and finished goods. Prench 
Indcchina, apparently, because of dimin- 
ishing stocks and d'fficulties in obtaining 
goods from usual sources, lately has been 
purchasing in Shanghai iron and steel 
products, other metals, cotton yarn, and 
miscellaneous goods. 

Shanghai rice prices remain high, 
partly because the Shanghai Municipal 
Council was obliged to raise its retail 
price, owing to increased shipping 
charges, by 6 yuan to 116 yuan for 80 
kilograms. Another factor in keeping 
prices h’gh, though Shanghai rice stocks 
are estimated as sufficient for a year’s 
local consumption, is the withdrawal of 
stocks from time to time to supply the 
hinterland. 

Both rice and flour imports have been 
larger and present stocks heavier than 
normal, yet the outlook for the season’s 
supply from the interior is so unpromis- 
ing and shipments from abroad so un- 
certain, owing to lack of shipping facil- 
ities, that prices are likely to remain 
high. 

Cotton-yarn prices eased a little dur- 
ing the week, in reaction to adverse fac- 
tors in the outlook for continued export 
offerings for southern and interior mar- 
kets, although, from the standpoint of 
costs of raw cotton, labor, and power, 
prices might well be higher than their 
current level. 


New CONSOLIDATED Tax Rates 


New ad valorem consolidated tax rates 
as enforced by the National Government 
at Chungking are reported, in per- 
centages, as follows: cigarettes, 80; leaf 
tobacco, 25; imported wines and iiquors, 
60; aerated beverages, 20; ordinary al- 
cohol, 24; fuel, 10; matches, 20; sugar, 
15; cement, 15; cotton yarn, 35; and 
wheat flour, 25. 

Transportation companies in south- 
west and northwest China have report- 
edly been taken over by the National 
Military Council. 


SHANGHAI’s Cost OF LIVING FOR FOREIGN 
WorRKERS CONTINUES TO RISE 


Throughout the first 5 months of 1941 
Shanghai’s cost of living for foreign sal- 
aried workers has continued its upward 
movement. The consolidated index com- 
piled by the Shanghai Municipal Coun- 
cil for these workers stood at 249.89 for 
May 1941. This is an increase of 69.68 
points from the December 1940 index of 
180.21, or an increase of 38.6 percent. 
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The rise in this index since January 1941 
is shown in the following table: 


Consolidated Index of Cost of Living of 
Foreign Salaried Workers in Shanghai 


[October 1939= 100] 














Number 

Month Index of points 

increased 
SO a ee eee a SS t....... : 
Se ee RE ee 205. 77 13.79 
a a al 212. 95 7.18 
kn UChr, aaa eh 236. 44 23. 49 
May......-- hae Sk ga 249. 89 | 13. 45 





This consolidated index is composed of 
several indexes based on cost of living for 
four nationalities, and, of these general 
indexes, that for the Russians was the 
highest, standing at 259.36 for May. 
The index for American workers was 
228.00 for the same month. 

Of the 206 commodities in the index, 
146 items, or 70.87 percent, showed in- 
creases in price during May; 19 or 9.23 
percent decreases; and 41 or 19.90 per- 
cent remained unchanged. The index of 
the food group for all nationalities was 
the highest, standing at 304.80. This 
was followed by 285.6 for heat, light, 
water, and refrigeration; 260.06 for 
clothing; and 206.27 for miscellaneous 
items. Increases in these indexes in May 
occurred despite the easing of foreign 
exchange and the downward trend of the 
price of rice at that time. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
rates rose considerably during the week 
ended July 18, in consequence of con- 
tinuous sales of United States dollars, 
totaling $8,500,000 since July 1, by the 
Shanghai branch of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. Purchases by British and 
other banks, however, prevented a higher 
rise. 

Rates eased on the morning of July 18 
as Shanghai operators interpreted Ko- 
noye’s retention of the premiership as 
favorable to Anglo-Saxon currencies. 
However, speculators remained very cau- 
tious because of the highly uncertain 
international outlook. 

Interbank spot sold on July 18 at 
$US0.0543, with high during the week of 
$US0.05;% and low of $US0.05;;. July 
and August delivery sold for the same as 
spot. Other quotations on July 11 were: 
Bank of Japan yen, 1 for 2.02 Chinese 
yuan; military scrip, 44,375 for 100 yuan; 
Hua Hsing notes, 1 for 1.82 yuan. Wei- 
wah remained at par with cash. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Chinese 
yuan was quoted at Tientsin, on July 10, 
at $US0.06;,, with a further appreciation 
in value in relation to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank yuan. The latter exchanged 
for fapi at the rate of 60.75 for 100. 

Nanking.—Central Reserve Bank note 
issue, on July 12, amounted to 71,- 
100,000 CRB yuan, indicating a steady 
rise in circulation in the East Central 
China region with the exception of the 
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foreign-controlled areas of Shanghai. 
The Nanking regime has concluded 
agreements to transfer exchange re- 
serves of its Central Reserve Bank to 
the Yokohama Specie Bank and to 
secure the loan of 300,000,000 yen made 
to it by the Japanese Government. 

Manchuria.—The note issue in Man- 
churia on June 26 totaled MY865,000,000. 
The press reports that higher taxes are 
anticipated, to offset declining customs 
receipts resulting from tightening trade 
controls—and also for the purpose of 
contracting cash holdings of the popu- 
lace. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service Established.—A new 
air service has been established with daily 
flights between Peiping, Tientsin, Tsing- 
tao, and Shanghai. 

Section of Hunan-Kweichow Railway 
Nearing Completion.—Work is being 
pushed on the Ishan-Kwangsi-Kweiyang 
section of the Hunan-Kweichow railway, 
according to reports, and it is expected 
to be completed by October of this year. 
The section east of Ishan has been in 
operation for several months. 

Bus Fares in International Settlement 
To Be Increased.—Bus fares in the Inter- 
national settlement of Shanghai are to be 
increased 65 percent on August 1, accord- 
ing to authorization granted by the 
Municipal Council. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Ports Offer In-Transit Services.—Fa- 
cilities for handling in-transit cargo at 
Colombian ports have been authorized in 
General Customs Regulation No. 152. 
Free storage in a customs warehouse for 
35 days is one of the services offered. To 
secure the benefits of the in-transit serv- 
ice, application must be made to the ap- 
propriate Customs Administrator, who, 
after approving it, will notify the Cap- 
tain of the Port and the Dock Superin- 
tendent. A vessel laden with in-transit 
cargo for discharge at a Colombian port 
must furnish a ship’s manifest in quin- 
tuplicate covering its in-transit cargo. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange  Situation—The  uncon- 
trolled rate for dollars dropped from 6.05 
colones on June 17 to 5.95 on July 1. 
The decision of the Banco de Costa Rica 
on June 21 to suspend payments on the 
Government’s drafts did not cause the 
fluctuation in the uncontrolled market 
that might have been expected, even 
though the suspension was publicized in 
the local press. Since the Government 
has been overdrawn in the past, no great 
importance apparently was attached to it. 
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The cause of the lower rate at the end 
of June and the first of July was the fact 
that the exchange fund of the Exchange 
Control Board was increased by $250,000 


on June 20. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Situation—A decree of 
June 30, promulgated in the Official 
Gazette of July 1, extended the 1940 
budget for an additional 3-month 
period, beginning July 1, 1941. 

In an attempt to bring budgetary ex- 
penditures more nearly in line with cur- 
rent revenues, the Cuban Government, 
on June 26, issued a decree which de- 
ferred the payment (until such time as 
revenue collections improve) of specified 
percentages of the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees and of certain other 
Government obligations. Moreover, the 
so-called Special Funds (exclusive of 
pension and retirement funds) will, 
according to the decree, contribute 15 
percent of their monthly receipts to the 
regular budget, though the amounts thus 
contributed are to be restored to the re- 
spective Special Funds as soon as the 
position of the Treasury permits. 

Treasury circles estimate that the 
provisions of the decree will result in a 
saving of 1,200,000 pesos over the rest 
of the year. In view of the fact that the 
Minister of Finance has reportedly esti- 
mated the 1941 budgetary deficit at 
7,853,000 pesos—which, based on the 
budget results so far this year, appears 
to be a reasonable figure—it is apparent 
that the above saving will only partly 
solve Cuba’s budget problem. 

The decree deferring payment of speci- 
fied percentages of salaries of Govern- 
ment employees has been the subject of 
widespread criticism, and the Govern- 
ment is seeking ways and means of 
adopting other measures of a fiscal na- 
ture which might make it unnecessary to 
apply the decree’s provisions. 

Among the measures reportedly under 
study is a plan for an internal loan of 
5,000,000 pesos. It has been stated that 
such a loan would bear interest at the 
rate of not more than 4 percent per an- 
num and that the bonds would be ac- 
cepted by the Government for up to 40 
percent of guaranty deposits, such as are 
made under Cuban law by insurance com- 
panies and similar institutions. 

In connection with the budget situa- 
tion and with other urgent economic 
matters an announcement was made 
July 5, 1941, after consultation with the 
President, by a special committee. A 
translation follows: 

The Government's economic plan proposes, 
in the first place, to complete the Export- 
Import Bank loan which has already been 
granted by that entity and which is now 
merely pending certain adjustments being 
made between the Government and the Bank 
regarding the corresponding legislation. With 
this $25,000,000 work will be given to the 
greatest number of unemployed, and, in view 
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of the character of the projects to be exe- 
cuted, a permanent factor of progress in all 
phases of the country’s economy will be 
achieved, especially with respect to agricul- 
ture, cattle raising, and mining, and, more- 
over, certain public services will be benefited. 
The Government’s plan also includes the or- 
ganization of credit by adopting a solid bank- 
ing and credit system which will provide the 
widest possible facilities for the exploitation 
of our resources and for the increase and di- 
versification (already begun) of our produc- 
tion, as well as to obtain the most favorable 
conditions for our products in international 
trade. 

With regard to the budgetary deficit the 
Government continues to believe that it 
should be met by measures of a permanent 
nature and that a balance between expendi- 
tures and receipts should be achieved on the 
basis of meeting ordinary expenditures with 
permanent receipts. 

The past errors which sterilized the wealth 
represented by the seigniorage from the issue 
of currency must not be repeated, nor is it 
possible to contrive measures with the sole 
idea of meeting an emergency. 

It is therefore indispensable from every 
viewpoint that a tax law producing the 
necessary revenue to balance the present and 
future budgets be approved. 

To remedy the situation which has arisen 
from the measure deferring the payment of 
a small part of the salaries of officials and 
Government employees and with a view to 
avoiding, if possible, the application of that 
measure, the tax legislation must be adopted 
during the remaining days of this month 
with extraordinary provisions to be applied 
for a few months, and the Executive should 
be authorized to issue short-term obliga- 
tions guaranteed by taxes, the proceeds of 
which (obligations) are to be destined to 
the payment in full of the Salaries of Gov- 
ernment employees and other Government 
obligations. 

The next budget will be prepared taking 
into consideration the estimated regular rev- 
enues (after these have been increased by 
the tax reform) and the real requirements 
of the Administration, with a view toward 
elevating it from its present inactive status 
to a useful instrument under which projects 
of general utility can be performed. 

Within a few days the President will call 
extraordinary sessions of Congress. The 
Government expects that in these sessions 
the most urgent economic problems will be 
discussed and solved, beginning with those 
relating to the tax reform, and it has reason 
to expect the favorable solution of all these 
problems, without at this time going into 
them more extensively. 


It will be noted from the above an- 
nouncement that the Government, if 
Congress passes the necessary enabling 
legislation, proposes to solve the imme- 
diate budget problem by the issue of 
short-term notes, though it strongly rec- 
ommends that Congress adopt, without 
delay, such measures of a more per- 
manent nature, including the reform of 
Cuba’s tax system, as may be required to 
bring budgetary expenditures in line 
with budgetary revenues. 

Government Finance s—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to July 5 totaled 38,492,000 pesos, 
compared with 41,002,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Cuban Treasury Department. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1941 period totaled 39,851,000 pesos, 
compared with 40,927,000 pesos during 
the corresponding period of 1940. There 
was, therefore, a budgetary deficit on 
July 5, 1941, of 1,359,000 pesos, compared 
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with a budgetary surplus of 75,000 pesos 
on the same date last year. 

Banks Allowed to Decrease Legal Re- 
serves in Cuban Currency.—As a result 
of the continued strength of the peso, the 
Ministry of Finance, in response to a pe- 
tition received from the Habana clearing- 
house banks, issued a resolution, dated 
June 24, authorizing banks operating in 
Cuba to maintain henceforth a minimum 
of 56 percent of their prescribed legal re- 
serves in Cuban currency instead of a 
minimum of 75 percent as was provided 
for in a Treasury Resolution of August 
2, 1938. 

According to article 180 of the Cuban 
Code of Commerce, cash reserves of Cu- 
ban banks must equal at least 25 percent 
of their total deposits. The Treasury 
Resolution of August 2, 1938—to create an 
additional demand for Cuban currency 
and thereby bolster the then declining 
peso exchange rate—provided that at 
least 75 percent of the legal reserves 
uncer reference were to be in Cuban cur-~ 
rency. As a result of the reduction to 
56 percent, banks operating in Cuba will 
have an aggregate of about 6,000,000 
pesos which may be converted into dol- 
lars should they desire to do so. 

Habana Customs Collections, June.— 
Collections at the Habana customhouse 
during June 1941 totaled 1,808,000 pesos, 
compared with 2,607,000 in June 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Portion of “Retained Sugars” 
Released for Shipment to United States.— 
An additional release of 16.4 percent of 
the remaining 420,000 Spanish long tons 
of 1941 crop “retained sugars” for ship- 
ment to the United States prior to De- 
cember 16, 1941, is provided in Cuban 
decree No. 1829, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of Cuba June 26, 1941. 

This additional release was made pur- 
suant to the increase in the 1941 sugar- 
marketing quota announced by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
June 9, 1941. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


General conditions continue approxi- 
mately the same as for the past 3 months. 
The banks report money scarce and col- 
lections slow. Volume of sales is small. 
In consequence there has been a reduc- 
tion of 25 to 40 percent in the value of 
import orders placed with commission 
agents. 

Higher prices for cacao and coffee will 
have beneficial effects on the districts 
producing those crops, but not enough 
to offset generally higher prices for im- 
ported lines. Because of the normally 
limited purchasing power of the Domini- 
can Republic, increased import costs re- 
sult in restricted local sales, and are ex- 
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pected to dampen business prospects for 
the remainder of 1941. 

Thus far this year export trade of the 
Dominican Republic has been only a 
fraction of last year’s sales. Total ex- 
ports from the Dominican Republic for 
the first 4 months of 1941 amounted to 
187,620 metric tons, valued at $3,255,794, 
compared with 329,152 tons valued at 
$9,700,001 for the same period in 1940. 
This shows a reduction in volume of 141,- 
532 metric tons with a reduction in 
value of $6,444,207. 

A comparison of exports of chief prod- 
ucts for the first 4 months of 1940 and 
1941, by values, brings out several im- 
portant changes in the trade. 
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All products increased in export value 
except cacao and sugar, which declined 
by $7,213,561 and $225,924, respectively. — 
Cacao exports were slow in starting this 
year in consequence of the late and rela- 
tively small crop. While statistics are 
not yet available, it is expected that the 
drop in value may have been offset by 
larger shipments at higher prices in May 
and early June. 

The unfavorable sugar situation was 
offset somewhat by increased shipments 
of molasses, and the volume of sugar 
shipments was expected to rise in May 
and June, with the possibility of the total 
exceeding last year’s volume. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENTAL POWERS IN ECONOMIC FIELD 
BROADENED TEMPORARILY 


A law greatly extending the economic 
powers delegated to the Finnish Govern- 
ment was passed by the Diet on May 6, 
to be effective for the period from May 9, 
1941, to December 31, 1942, and was pub- 
lished as No. 303 of Finlands Forfatt- 
ningssamling. 

Under the new or increased powers the 
Government, to safeguard the livelihood 
of the people and the national economy, 
can regulate production, consumption, 
trade, transportation, importation, ex- 
portation, and prices of merchandise, 
materials, and fees and charges for vari- 
ous services. It can also requisition 
goods and property for State purposes or 
for production or consumption, regulate, 
as required, the use of property, includ- 
ing industrial plants and transportation 
facilities, order the carrying out of spe- 
cified tasks or the undertaking of certain 
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productive operations. It can issue regu- 
lations to prevent unemplcyment or to 
correct unsatisfactory labor conditions, 
alter labor regulations (except those ap- 
plying to child labor), prohibit strikes 
and lockouts, or terminate existing sus- 
pensions of work and arbitrate labor 
disputes. 

Money and other means of payment, 
negotiable instruments, credits and credit 
certificates, as such, are exempted from 
this authority. The law also contains 
provisions covering compensation to be 
paid for damages suffered through meas- 
ures taken under it. It further provides 
that the Diet shall be promptly informed 
of measures taken which would require 
the collaboration of the Diet under nor- 
mal conditions, and such measures shall 
be withdrawn if the Diet rejects them. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Foreign-Exrchange Con- 
trol Amplified—The law of May 9, 1941, 
confirms the existing authority to regu- 
late foreign-exchange transactions and 
broadens the scope of specifically author- 
ized governmental activities in this field. 

Under the new law only the Bank of 
Finland (or banks authorized by it) may 
deal in currency, bills, notes, and securi- 
ties issued abroad or requiring payment 
in foreign currency, and it may proh_bit 
importation and exportation of money, 
media of exchange, negotiable instru- 
ments, and credit certificates. It can 
also require the surrender or transfer to 
the bank of foreign currency, gold and 
other precious metals, fore'gn media of 
exchange, negotiable instruments and 
credits, as well as Finnish-mark credits 
held abroad, and may limit the domestic 
sale of foreign media of exchange, nego- 
tiable instruments, securities, etc. 

The Bank is further empowered to 
regulate closely the use of Finnish cur- 
rency, etc., in making payments abroad, 
either directly or by deposit in accounts 
held in Finland by foreigners or Finnish 
nationals resident abroad. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Construction Materials, Metals, Ma- 
chines, Vehicles, Etc.: Utilization of Im- 
ports Controlled.—_Removal from customs 
of a variety of essential art‘cles imported 
into French Togoland is permitted only 
(irrespective of other controls) when the 
importer furnishes a declaration enu- 
merating the articles and specifying the 
disposition to be made of them, by the 
terms of an order of April 30, understood 
to have become effective immediately and 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
area on May 16, 1941. 

The order apples to lime, plaster, ce- 
ment and other building materials, tar, 
iron, steel, and the chief nonferrous 
metals, metal manufactures in general, 
as well as all machines (including elec- 
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tric), railway cars, locomotives, and au- 
tomotive vehicles. 

Lime and Cement: Importation Sub- 
ject to Declaration of Subsequent Use.— 
Importers of hydraulic lime and cements 
into French Togoland are required to 
submit to the governor general of the 
area, immediately after unloading, a 
declaration showing the nature and 
quantity of the shipment and whether 
it is to be reserved by the importer for 
specific purposes (public works, etc.) or 
whether it is intended for public sale 
by an order of April 18, effective upon 
public notification and published in the 
Journal Officiel of the colony on May 16, 
1941. 

Native Rubber: Exports Made Subject 
to Permit.—Exports of native rubber 
from French Togoland have been made 
subject to permit, to be secured from the 
local authorities prior to exportation, by 
order No. 250 of May 15, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the territory May 16, 
1941, effective immediately. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The general situation in Haiti, particu- 
larly in the light of future prospects, is 
considerably improved over that of a year 
ago, though the seasonal dullness of June 
has b2en reflected in recent wholesale and 
reta‘l trade. The excessive import bal- 
ance, which according to Haitian statis- 
tics had become almost chronic, has been 
reduced. Export values are _ slightly 
higher, and further improvement is ex- 
pected. The problem of marketing Hai- 
tian sugar and cotton abroad has eased. 
Government revenues have held up well, 
while expenditures have been curtailed. 
Considerable satisfaction has been shown 
over the designation of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti to adminis- 
ter the recently enacted coffee control 
measures. To these developments, and 
to better coffee prices in the American 
market, may be attributed the growing 
optimism in Government and business 
circles. 

Cumulative statistics of Haitian for- 
eign commerce from October 1, 1940, to 
May 31, 1941, reveal that import values 
for the first 8 months of the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1941, were $5,153,- 
089, or only $1,054,891 in excess of export 
values, whereas for the comparable pe- 
riod of last year this excess amcunted to 
$1,908,230. This changed trend is due to 
a decline of $758.698 in imports, and to an 
increase in export values of $94,641. 

Export values during the remaining 
months of the fiscal year may be rela- 
tively higher than in the preceding year, 
since it is anticipated that a large part of 
the remainder of the sugar and cotton 
crops will be exported. Coffee continued 
to be Haiti’s chief export crop, account- 
ing for 43 percent of the total value of 
exports during the first 8 months of the 
fiscal year. Bananas were second to 


coffee exports, with a total of 23 percent; 
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followed by sisal, 12 percent; sugar, 7 per- 
cent; and cotton, 6 percent. 

The United States was Haiti’s main 
customer, taking $0.7 percent of the tota| 
exports, followed by the British Empire 
(almost exclusively Canada), with 46 
percent, and Japan, with 3.2 percent. 

Some labor difficulties occurred in the 
banana industry during June, but these 
were satisfactorily settled without ap- 
preciable losses. 

Haiti’s chief imports were cotton piece 
goods, 29 percent, and food products and 
beverages, 17 percent, followed by iron 
and steel products, machinery, soap, 
automobiles and trucks, etc. The United 
States continued to be the principal] 
source of Haitian imports, supplying dur- 
ing the 8-month period 83.4 percent, fol- 
lowed by Great Britain with 8.5 percent, 
Japan with 3.3 percent, and the Nether- 
lands with 2.2 percent. 

Collections on hand as of May 31, 1941, 
as reported by the leading bank in Haiti, 
were $345,715. Past-due collections, in- 
cluded in the foregoing figure, amounted 
to $153,401. Total collections on hand 
were $1,377 greater than as of May 31, 
1840, whereas past-due collection items 
were $2,671 less. 

Current loans and discounts payable in 
Haiti totaled $804,586 as of June 19, 1941, 
or $98,157 less than at the same date last 
year. Past-due loans and discounts pay- 
able in Haiti as of the same date amount- 
ed to $18,506, or $7,409 less than a year 
ago. 

The total amount of currency in cir- 
culation as of June 19, 1941, including 
gourde notes, nickel, and copper, was re- 
ported to have been $2,681,831, an in- 
crease of $260,593 over the amount re- 
ported in circulation as of June 19, 1940. 

Credit terms continue to be tight, and 
collections are retarded. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In the first 8 
months (October 1940 to May 1941) of the 
fiscal year 1940-41, revenues were 24,628.,- 
000 gourdes and expenditures 22,144,000 
gourdes, compared with 26,423,000 and 
25,720,000 gourdes, respectively, in the 
corresponding period of 1939-40. The 
unobligated Treasury surplus stood at 
1,734,000 gourdes on May 31, 1941, com- 
pared with 2,029,000 at the close of May 
1940. 

Cumulative expenditures under the 
public-works contract of July 6, 1938, 
amounted to 23,353,000 gourdes at the end 
of May 1941. 

The gross public debt as of May 31, 
1941, was 67,099,000 gourdes, compared 
with 58,272,000 gourdes at the end of May 
1940. 


Transport and Communication 


No Commercial or Private Aviation— 
No commercial, military, or private avia- 
tion is undertaken in Haiti by the Haitian 
Government or by Haitians. An Ameri- 
can company has both a sea base and & 
land-plane field, and several planes call 
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weekly. ‘Two or three private planes 
passing through or visiting each year are 
the only private planes seen in Haiti. 


Italy 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Compulsory Adding of Sesame Oil to 
Other Seed Oils Annulled—The require- 
ment for addition of 5 percent of sesame 
oil to other seed oils established by royal 
decree law No. 1314, effective October 20, 
1933, was annulled by a ministerial de- 
cree of May 30, 1941, published in the 
Official Gazette of June 2, 1941, and effec- 
tive on date of publication. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Business and financial circles evi- 
denced apprehension during the week 
ended July 12 over the temporary suspen- 
sion of exports and the announcement by 
the Finance Ministry of the new finance 
and monetary policy, which, in effect, 
places all financial institutions under the 
control of the Government. 


Export TRADE SUSPENDED PENDING EN- 
FORCEMENT OF NEW TRADE-CONTROL 
RULINGS 


Exports of all commodities were sus- 
pended temporarily preliminary to en- 
forcement of the revised trade-control 
law, under which it is believed that 
efforts will be made to balance exports 
with imports in trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries. The Government endeavored 
to regulate trade with the yen-bloc areas 
in August 1940 when it introduced a 
broad measure providing for official con- 
trol over the prices of goods shipped to 
Manchuria and China and concentrating 
both export and import trade with those 
areas in a single control organization, 
the Japan Federation of East Asia Export 
and Import Association. 

The present move to control trade with 
foreign-currency countries is also re- 
ported to be in the interest of assuring 
the supply of materials for military and 
civilian uses for Japan and the yen-bloc 
areas. Complete details concerning the 
new control measures are not available 
but it is reported that revised regulations 
increase the number of commodities sub- 
ject to the export licensing system from 
244 to 340, and reserve exports of cotton 
yarns and cloth to 11 export promotion 
companies and 19 export associations 
designated by the Ministry of Commerce. 

The Government has decided to desig- 
nate exclusive importers from Indochina, 
in line with the recent appointment of 
exporters to that market. 


SHarP DECLINE rn Cocoon Crop EXPECTED 


The silk market was quiet, with prices 
dropping 15 yen for spot and 87 yen for 
futures during the week ended July 12. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Ministry of Agriculture estimates‘ 


that the spring cocoon crop will be 20.3 
percent smaller than last year and 19.4 
percent below the average for the past 
5 years, as a result of the heavy damage 
from frost during April and May. 


OUTPUT OF FORMOSAN SUGAR REDUCED 


Formosan sugar production for 1940-41 
is reported at 13,300,000 piculs, repre- 
senting a decline of 5,000,000 piculs, or 
27 percent, from the previous year. (1 
picul equals 132.27 pounds.) Contracts 
have reportedly been concluded by Japan 
to import about 100,000 tons of Java 
sugar during July, August, and September. 

The Minister of Agriculture has pro- 
mulgated regulations, effective July 15, 
controlling wheat-flour production and 
distribution. 


JUNE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS SUMMARIZED 


The acute shortage of shipping facili- 
ties, a continued upward trend in com- 
modity prices, and the extension of Gov- 
ernment control over raw materials, food- 
stuffs, exports, industrial production, and 
transportation through enforcement of 
new legislation featured the economic 
situation during June. Increased diffi- 
culties were experienced in obtaining es- 
sential materials from abroad, particu- 
larly from the Philippine Islands, Nether- 
lands Indies, and Germany. The 
Netherlands Indies trade conference was 
discontinued during the month. 

Silk prices advanced during the month 
on speculation and the reported short 
supply, accompanied by depletion of 
stocks. 

Automotive production was reportedly 
reduced to about 66 percent of the 1940 
average output owing to lack of iron and 
steel and other essential raw materials. 


SHIPPING SHORTAGE BELIEVED SERIOUS 


Action was taken during June to relieve 
the shipping shortage by canceling sail- 
ings to North and South Atlantic ports 
and exercising stricter Government con- 
trol over available ships. The current 
shipping shortage, however, is reported 
to be serious, and the number of ships 
laid up for repairs lately is increasing 
owing to lack of materials and an insuffi- 
cient supply of skilled labor. 


CONTROL OVER RAW-COTTON IMPORTS— 
TEXTILE EXPORTS HIGHER 


Cotton-tertile export trade in June 
was reported to be active, with prices 
reaching unusually high levels. Estab- 
lishment of a Raw Cotton Import Con- 
trol Company was finally approved, and 
this body was to begin functioning about 
the middle of July. The new company 
will have full control over all arrivals of 
cotton from foreign countries, except 
Chinese cotton. 

Press reports indicate that cotton and 
staple-fiber weavers are demanding sub- 
stantial wage increases based on prevail- 
ing high prices of cotton goods for export. 
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COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER 


The average retail price index of the 
Ministry of Commerce advanced 0.2 per- 
cent in June, compared with May; 3.1 
percent, compared with June 1940; and 
63.4 percent, compared with June 1937. 
The Tokyo Chamber of Commerce whole- 
sale price index for June registered a gain 
of 1.1 percent over May, 5.7 percent over 
June 1940, and 34.2 percent over June 
1937. 


More Coat USED IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


The Government is drafting a 5-year 
coal production increase plan, which, ac- 
cording to reports, provides for heavier 
subsidies to mining companies. While 
some alleviation in the general coal short- 
age has been reported, the quantity avail- 
able is insufficient to meet present de- 
mands. This is largely due to the neces- 
sity of using larger quantities of coal to 
treat low-grade iron ore in steel indus- 
tries. 

Continued shortage of scrap iron has 
necessitated adoption of a mixing ratio 
of three parts scrap to seven parts pig 
iron. 


COMPANY MERGERS ENCOURAGED 


Considerable opposition exists against 
the Government plan to place all power- 
distribution enterprises under official 
control. Transportation companies are 
being encouraged to merge facilities so as 
to improve transportation systems. 
Merger of cement companies also is en- 
couraged by the Government, to avoid 
any possible decline in production. 

The Japan Lumber Company, a newly 
organized control agency, will hold its 
first meeting on August 18. 


Exchange and Finance 


Details of New Financial and Monetary 
Policy Announced.—Details of a new fi- 
nancial and monetary policy were an- 
nounced by the Japanese Government 
July 12. Representing an integral part 
of the new economic-structure plan 
adopted December 17, 1940, the new 
policy aims at providing funds for na- 
tional production of essential materials, 
by a fundamental reorganization of fi- 
nance and banking. Newly projected 
and existing control measures are to be 
consolidated so as to mobilize and to 
distribute national funds in a more sys- 
tematic manner. 

The new plan provides for (1) mobil- 
ization of State funds by appraising na- 
tional income and allocating funds avail- 
able for finance, industry, and people’s 
consumption; (2) revision of the bud- 
getary accounting system, the total of 
next year’s budget to be determined in 
accordance with the national fund 
mobilization plan, and quotas thereof to 
be allocated to all Government branches; 
(3) reform of monetary policy by giving 
to the Bank of Japan virtually complete 
control over business and banking trans- 
actions of all kinds, thus facilitating the 
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mobilization of funds; (4) revision of 
the taxation system to meet existing re- 
quirements for expanding productive 
capacity, curbing consumption, and en- 
couraging savings and absorbing public 
purchasing power; (5) determination of 
total bond issues by the public’s capacity 
to absorb them, with no bonds issued 
merely to cover revenue deficits; (6) 
revision of prefectural finance in accord- 
ance with national requirements; (7) 
revision of foreign exchange policy to aid 
in acquiring urgently needed materials; 
(8) expansion of State indemnities by 
providing State guaranty against losses 
in collection and redemption of funds, 
in foreign-exchange transactions, and 
in taking over investments; (9) extension 
of State credits for financing utilization 
of idle industrial equipment and con- 
struction of new plants and machinery. 

National Debt, June 30.—The Japanese 
national debt on June 30 totaled 31,893,- 
000,000 yen—an increase of 607,900,000 
yen over May 31 and a rise of 8,097,000,- 
000 over June 30, 1940. Domestic loans 
on June 30 totaled 30,659,000,000 yen and 
foreign issues 1,234,000,000 yen. Rice 
notes were outstanding to the amount of 
658,000,000 yen; silk purchase notes, 
146,000,000 yen. 

The Ministry of Finance announced 
the absorption rate for national bond 
issues during the first 6 months of 1941 
at 97 percent, compared with 96 percent 
for the same period in 1940. 


Madeira 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operation Discontinued.—The 
funicular 4-mile Mount Railway, only 
railway in Madeira, was closed down com- 
pletely during the entire year 1940, and 
there is no prospect of a resumption of 
service until the war is over. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


After 5 months of “status quo” in busi- 
ness conditions, the month of May showed 
a slight improvement and June displayed 
a further upward trend. In practically 
all lines of business, demand was con- 
stant and strong. Shortages developed 
in some products, such as electric re- 
frigerators, and the increased inability to 
secure sufficient imports of steel sheets, 
tin plate, aluminum, and the like became 
so pronounced that a number of process- 
ing industries in Mexico are on the verge 
of closing. This condition tended further 
to increas prices of various finished 
products. Some industries have been at- 
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tempting to use substitutes but without 
much success. 

Under such conditions, retail and 
wholesale sales were stimulated by efforts 
to buy not only for present consumption 
but for future needs. Industries de- 
pending upon imported goods considered 
necessary for the national defense made 
every effort to secure their requirements 
on a 6-month or yearly basis. Thus, 
while the demand for many products 
was rapidly increasing, manufacturers 
hesitated to take advantage of a very 
favorable market by plant enlargement 
because of a growing scarcity of raw and 
Semiprocessed materials and the belief 
that an abrupt end of the war would 
leave them “holding the bag.” 

Money continued easy, and loans were 
readily available for sound industrial de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, easy money 
and an increasing scarcity of various 
products tended to drive prices upward. 
The rate of exchange remained steady 
during the month at 4.85 pesos buying 
and 4.85!5 pesos selling, with a slight 
tendency toward dollar strength. 

The outbreak of the Russo-German 
war automatically closed the outlet for 
German goods via Vladivostok in Japa- 
nese vessels to the west coast of Mexico, 
and importers of German goods are now 
operating on the basis that imports from 
Germany will be almost entirely elimi- 
nated. However, some German houses 
have succeeded in creating sufficient 
stocks of various kinds of German phar- 
maceutical specialties and light hardware 
to last for a year or two. 


INDUSTRIAL AND RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


The wholesale and retail demand for 
cotton goods was sufficiently strong to 
keep mills busy and stocks low. Woolen 
manufacturers, with the approach of the 
effective date of the new labor contracts, 
fear that the resulting price increases 
will hurt sales during the off-season 
period for woolens. Raw-wool imports, 
however, are slow, and stocks are slightly 
under normal. Shoes of all classes are 
in good demand, with stocks normal for 
this season of the year. The rayon cloth 
and finished-products industry reacted 
slightly to higher raw-material costs and 
to a lower demand. 

Automobile tire and tube production 
continued at about capacity, with stocks 
moderate. Movement of light hardware 
was slowed by higher prices, while heavy 
hardware and light machinery were 
rather sluggish. Road-construction ma- 
chinery, both light and heavy, was in 
strong demand, with road contractors 
unable to secure their full and immediate 
requirements from the United States. 
Because of restricted exports from the 
United States, there was not sufficient 
agricultural machinery in Mexico to 
meet requirements. 

American drugs and pharmaceutical 
specialties enjoyed good sales through- 
out the country, and the demand for 
them increased. Private and Federal 
construction projects proceeded on a 
large scale, but some jobs were delayed 
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because of the lack of equipment anq 
supplies. In Mexico City, unusual actiy. 
ity was noted in street work and in the 
construction of water and drainage 
systems. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports for January totaled 53,885,658 
pesos, and rose to 55,938,023 pesos in 
February. 

Exports for the first quarter of 1941 
were valued at 158,299,000 pesos; in Jan. 
uary, 49,897,978 pesos; February, 51,. 
003,430 pesos; and March, 57,397,749 
pesos. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


A normal beginning of the rainy sea- 
son with heavy precipitation has started 
off the main agricultural period under 
somewhat better conditions than those of 
last year. Moisture supplies along the 
border have been exceptionally good 
throughout the spring and early summer. 
As a result cattle-grazing areas have been 
in fine shape. Coastal areas are about as 
usual, and plentiful irrigation seems as- 
sured in the Sonora and Sinaloa Valleys, 
but the bad effects of a long and con- 
tinued drought have not been alleviated 
in Tampico. On the Central Plateau 
good rains by June 15 were the cause of 
considerable optimism. During the past 
3 years such rains have been late, retard- 
ing planting so much that the crops were 
affected by fall frost. This was particu- 
larly true in dry parts of the State of San 
Luis Potosi and in the State of Zacatecas. 

Toward the end of June rains in many 
parts of Mexico were so heavy that they 
disrupted communications on the main 
railway lines. There have been floods on 
agricultural lands in Mexicali from the 
Colorado River and near Juarez from the 
Rio Grande. The Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture in a recent press announce- 
ment stated that intensive field work was 
going forward and, with the good and 
general rains, crops were expected to be 
above earlier expectations. 


Netherlands Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Civil Aviation, 1940.— 
Traffic on the lines of the Royal Nether- 
lands Indies Airways (K. N. I. L. M.) in- 
creased substantially in 1940, especially 
in the second half of the year which reg- 
istered a gain of 60 percent over the first 
half, according to the report issued by the 
company at Batavia, Java, on May 14, 
1941. 

The suddenly changed conditions re- 
sulting from invasion of the Mother 
Country made it necessary to maintain 
regular close contact between all parts of 
the Netherlands Indies. The increase in 
the number of passengers carried on 
K. N.I. L. M. regular lines from 21,075 in 
1939 to 27,033 in 1940 is a direct result 
of this situation and occurred in spite of 
the fact that all tourist traffic ceased. In 
1940 the number of revenue passenger 
kilometers on the Netherlands Indies’ ait 
net, exclusive of the Netherlands Indies- 
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Australia line, amounted to 10,724,856 
against 6,416,538 in 1939, which repre- 
sents an increase of 67 percent. 

Freight traffic increased by nearly 100 
percent from 115,055 kilograms in 1939 to 
202,439 in 1940. The number of ton-kilo- 
meters increased from 664,323 in 1939 to 
1,118,568 in 1940, or 69 percent. The 
Netherlands Indies-Australia line par- 
ticipated in the increase also, registering 
a sale in 1940 of 4,883,944 passenger-kilo- 
meters, against 3,622,096 in 1939, and 
freight carried amounted to 531,721 ton- 
kilometers, against 431,206 in 1939. 

‘Total quantity of mail carried, at 
74,205 kilograms, compared with 61,182 
kilograms in 1939, would not indicate an 
exceptionally favorable increase were it 
not for the fact that the Netherlands 
Indies-Australia line in 1940 had been 
deprived of the important through mail 
traffic of the K. L. M. (Royal Netherlands 
Airlines) from Europe. The increase on 
the Netherlands Indies’ air net alone 
from 45,801 kilograms in 1939 to 65,834 
kilograms or 44 percent is considered 
very satisfactory. 

The air fleet consisted of 19 planes on 
December 31, 1940. Two additional 
planes were on order in the United 
States. Extensions to the air net in 1940 
included a second service from Batavia 
to Medan, inaugurated on January 3, 
1940, and the long-anticipated connec- 
tion with the Eastern Isles—first on Au- 
gust 21 the direct line Surabaya-Macas- 
sar-Ambon-New Guinea, and thereafter, 
on October 1, the North Celebes line 
Surabaya -Macassar-Gorontalo-Menado- 
Ternate-Ambon, with an extension to 
Babo. 

Details on air transportation in 1940 
are as follows: 











Flight | — | Goods | Mail 
| Kilo- | Kilo- 
|Number| grams | grams 
Batavia-Bandoeng 6,199 | 56,317 958 
Bandoeng-Batavia 6, 307 | 35, 148 1,714 
Batavia-Semarang-Surabaya 2, 627 8, 216 4,158 
Surabaya-Semarang-Batavia _| 2,453 | 14,083] 10,391 
Batavia - Palembang - Singa- 
pore-Saigon | 590 | 10, 275 2, 336 
Saigon-Singapore-Palembang- | | 
Batavia | 605 | 3,717 1, 363 
Batavia - Palembang - Singa- | } 
pore-Pakanbaroe-Medan | 1,735 | 20,530 | 14,416 
Medan - Pakanbaroe - Singa- | 
pre-Palembang- Batavia |} 1,779 | 11, 505 10, 388 
Surabaya-Bandjermasin-Bal- | | 
ikpapan-Tarakan .-| 1,149 | 13, 569 5, 013 
Tarakan - Balikpapan- Band- 
jermasin-Surabaya 1,176 7, 439 5, 749 
Surabaya-Bali-Macassar : 418 | 3,129 3, O51 
Macassar-Bali-Surabaya 395 1, 704 2, 921 
Netherlands Indies-Australia 566 | 5,748 6, 587 
Australia- Netherlands Indies 606 | 4,430 1, 784 
Macassar-Manokwari te 215 | 2,644 1, 498 
Manokwari-Macassar ---| 213 | 2,976 417 
| 27,033 |201, 430 | 72, 744 
Pleasure flights , | 2,038 aad 
Charter flights ea 359 | 1,009 1, 461 
29, 430 | 202, 439 74, 205 








Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


Business improvement is reflected in all 
lines of trade. Heavy railway traffic has 
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necessitated the ordering of additional 
locomotives. Bank clearings have in- 
creased, and the rate of expenditure for 
relief has declined. There has been ex- 
pansion in imports from the United 
States and in the volume of retail sales. 

The outlook for Newfoundland fisheries 
has been favorable, and good prices have 
been maintained. 

Production continued active during 
June at mines and paper mills, with the 
exception of the Wabana iron mines at 
Bell Island, which were still operating on 
a half-time basis. 

The cost of living in Newfoundland in- 
creased substantially in April and May 
and to a lesser extent in June. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance.—Newfoundland 
revenue for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941, aggregated $16,486,000 (Cana- 
dian), compared with $12,831,000 for the 
fiscal year 1939-40. There were increases 
in all major revenue groups, with receipts 
from customs being greater by $2,601,000. 

Expenditures, on the other hand, 
showed a decline from $16,823,000 for the 
1939-40 fiscal year to $15,789,000 for the 
period from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange. Situation.—There was little 
change in the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion, which continued to be the country’s 
chief problem during June. Importers 
reported persistent difficulties in obtain- 
ing sufficient foreign exchange to meet 
their normal trade demands and pointed 
to the fast-declining stocks of certain 
classes of merchandise. The use of “curb 
exchange” expanded considerably during 
the past 2 months, and some importers 
are using dollar balances available in the 
United States for the purchase of Ameri- 
can merchandise—but in all these trans- 
actions the cost of financing such imports 
is higher than when normal exchange 
channels are utilized. 

The amount of foreign exchange avail- 
able to the country is not known, but the 
amount of coffee shipped to the United 
States, where a high price was realized, 
has exceeded expectations. The volume 
of coffee exports is not expected to reach 
the quota set for Nicaraguan coffee in 
the United States, but shipments may 
exceed earlier estimates by 20 to 30 per- 
cent, and, since prices have held firm 
at high levels, the total foreign exchange 
derived from coffee should be encourag- 
ing. Gold exports maintained their high 
level and contributed increased amounts 
to the foreign-exchange account, though 
the exact amount of such contributions 
is not known. On the other hand, there 
are believed to be a number of non- 
mercantile obligations of the Govern- 
ment which require foreign exchange and 
create demands on the available funds. 
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Drafts covering shipments of mer- 
chandise made to Nicaragua as far back 
as September 1940 remain among the 
balance of unpaid drafts for which for- 
eign exchange has not been authorized. 
Some progress in reducing those accumu- 
lated drafts is being made, but, with the 
insistent demand for exchange to cover 
current imports, the total balance of old 
drafts has not been reduced as rapidly 
as was anticipated. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls — 


Certain Articles Removed From List 
Admitted Under Open General License.— 
Agricultural machinery and implements, 
dairy equipment, clocks, matches, and 
certain other articles are excluded from 
the list of goods previously admitted into 
Northern Rhodesia from all sources 
under open general license, by an order 
effective July 4, 1941. Also excluded 
from open general license are Canadian 
fish and pulpboard, which are now 
treated the same as imports of those 
products from the United States. 

[For announcement of inauguration of im- 


port license system, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 3, 1941.] 


Palestine 


Transport and Communication 


Rail and Highway Transport Affected 
by Wartime Conditions.—Chief effect of 
the war on rail transport has been a de- 
pletion of the fuel supply represented by 
imported coal. Importation of coal in 
1940 dropped 40 percent as compared 
with 1939, and recently large stocks of 
wood fuel have had to be stored by the 
authorities, to be used in the event of an 
emergency. Present coal stocks are re-_ 
ported to be low, and replacement is diffi- 
cult with the present inadequate ship- 
ping facilities. Great Britain normally 
is the main supplier, but efforts are being 
made to obtain coal from India. 

Highway freight transportation serv- 
ices were affected during 1940 by very 
heavy demands placed on them by the 
Army. Moreover, construction of 50-odd 
police posts and numerous military bar- 
racks throughout the country called for 
the use of these facilities in large meas-— 
ure. Wear and tear resulting from 
heavy use of equipment has been exten- 
sive, and with the interruption of ship- 
ping services to Palestine it has not been 
possible to obtain adequate replacement. 
A further check on highway transport is 
the recent government decision to 
requisition most of the 1939 and late 
model trucks. A shortage of tires in the 
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local market is a situation which may 
well have its effect on the highway trans- 
port industry shortly. 

Railways—tThe railway system in Pal- 
estine (including Sinai and Trans-Jor- 
dan) is comprised of the 334-kilometer 
4-foot 82-inch gage government-owned 
Palestine Railway which operates also 
the British Government-owned 203-kilo- 
meter 4-foot 84-inch gage El Kantara- 
Rafa Railway and the Hejaz Railway, 
435-kilometer, 3-foot 5'%4-inch gage. 
The Palestine Railway has 78 locomotives, 
78 passenger cars, 20 other passenger 
vehicles, 1,845 freight units, and 284 serv- 
ice vehicles. The narrow-gage Hejaz 
Railway has 53 locomotives, 337 units of 
traffic rolling stock, and 24 service 
vehicles. 

The damage to railway property and 
frequent interruptions of service which 
occurred during recent years as a result 
of the serious political disturbances in the 
country came to an end with the declara- 
tion of war in September 1939. 

Important increases in railway traffic 
are recorded for 1940 as compared with 
1939. Freight traffic increased from 
912,458 metric tons in 1939 to 973,508 
metric tons in 1940, while passenger traf- 
fic increased 82 percent from 746,126 in 
1939 to 1,362,039 in 1940. Gross revenue 
increased from £P533,952 to £P895,287 in 
1940. Operating expenses, excluding in- 
terest charges, increased moderately from 
£P602,266 in 1939 to £P622,555 in 1940. 

Highway Transport.—The railways of 
Palestine do not serve adequately the 
transport needs of the country and must 
therefore be supplemented by highway 
transport. At the end of 1940, 23 coop- 
erative societies were engaged in the 
transportation of passengers and freight. 
Six of these agencies operated interurban 
routes, 5 operated interurban and sub- 
urban, and 12 engaged exclusively in 
freight traffic. The transport agencies 
operated approximately 260 busses, 20 
small cars, and 170 trucks. During the 
first 11 months of 1940 freight traffic car- 
ried amounted to 443,712 tons with gross 
earnings at £P130,424. Comparable fig- 
ures for the first 11 months of 1939 were 
434,414 tons and £P117,527. 

The “Report of the General Manager 
of the Administration of the Palestine 
Railways and Operated Lines” for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1939, may be 
borrowed in Room 2034, Department 
of Commerce, by mentioning Exhibit T. R. 
5923. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Precious Metals Exempted from Cus- 
toms Duties—Panama has abolished all 
duties and consular charges heretofore 
imposed on exports and imports of gold 
and other precious metals, by an execu- 
tive decree of May 30, 1941. Provided the 
Ministry of Finance and Treasury is noti- 
fied in advance, the exemption applies on 
gold in bars, ingots, or fillings, gold dust, 
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useless objects of old gold, platinum in 
bars, ingots, or fillings, silver in bars, in- 
gots, or fillings, silver dust, useless ob- 
jects of silver, gold coins of 0.900 fineness 
or more, and silver coins of 0.900 of fine- 
ness or more. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Products: Committee Or- 
ganized to Establish and Control Prices.— 
A committee was appointed in Paraguay 
to establish and control wholesale and 
retail prices of medicinal products, by a 
decree (No. 6,989) of May 22, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial, May 23, 1941, 
Asuncion. This committee is composed 
of the Director of the Department of 
Hygiene, the Inspector of Pharmacies, a 
representative of the Paraguayan Chemi- 
cal College, a representative of the im- 
porters of pharmaceutical products, and 
two representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry 
(One accountant and one pharmacist). 

This committee was organized under 
the authority of decree-law No. 2,001, of 
June 15, 1936, which adopted basic regu- 
lations for public health. 

Cottonseed Oil: Import Permit Re- 
quirement Established—Importation of 
neutralized cottonseed oil in Paraguay 
has been prohibited except under a prior 
permit issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Industry, by a 
decree (No. 7,120) of May 31, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial, June 2, 1941, 
Asuncion. 

The decree also establishes a maximum 
price of 63 paper pesos per liter for edible 
cottonseed oil, without container, de- 
livered at industrial plants. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


COMMODITY PRICES MucH HIGHER THAN 
YEAR AGO 


Although business was seasonally quiet 
during the first half of July, the under- 
tone was firm and the general outlook 
more encouraging. Prices of most lead- 
ing commodities continued to advance, 
with sugar and copra the only important 
products not responding to the upward 
trend. Sugar continued adversely af- 
fected by lack of shipping space, while 
copra showed a slight reactional decline 
from recent sharp advances. The aver- 
age price for seven major products on 
July 12 was 3 percent higher than 2 weeks 
earlier, and 51 percent above the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

Activity continued on the securities 
market, with prices during the first 2 
weeks in July reaching a new high for 
1941. The value of building permits is- 
sued increased materially over recent low 
levels, but bank clearings registered a 
slight decline. 
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Philippine export trade advanced in 
value steadily during the first 5 months 
of this year, amounting in May to 36. 
220,000 pesos, compared with 24,010,000 
pesos in January and with 25,440,000 
pesos in May 1940. (Peso equals $0.50.) 
Heavy shipments of major Philippine 
products, notably copra, coconut oil 
abaca, and chrome ore, are believed to 
have been in anticipation of application 
to the Philippines of the United States 
Export Control Law, effective May 29. 

Import trade also advanced in May, 
amounting to 26,790,000 pesos, compared 
with 21,870,000 in January 1941 and 25,- 
120,000 pesos in May 1940. Import or- 
dering has been stimulated in recent 
months by speculative activity growing 
out of uncertainties concerning future 
trans-Pacific shipping facilities. Plans 
to accumulate food stocks were probably 
also responsible for a sharp advance in 
May imports of wheat flour and dairy 
products. Imports of both cotton and 
rayon textiles, as well as cigarettes, 
printing paper, iron- and steel-mill prod- 
ucts and advanced manufactures, ma- 
chinery, automotive products, and chem- 
icals also were heavy in May. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Purchasing Commission Established in 
the United States.—Establishment of a 
South African Purchasing Commission in 
the United States by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industries was authorized by 
the Governor General of the Union of 
South Africa July 9, 1941, and announced 
in the Government Gazette of July 11. 

Purpose: To coordinate orders for all 
branches of the Government and all per- 
sons who desire to obtain goods subject 
to United States export licenses; to call 
for tenders or obtain offers and place 
contracts or orders for all goods required 
by the Government; and to obtain ship- 
ping space therefor and determine the 
priority of shipments. Similar services 
may be rendered firms and individuals 
upon special authorization. 

The Commission will collaborate with 
the British Purchasing Commission, and 
it is authorized to negotiate with appro- 
priate United States Government depart- 
ments and under the direction of the 
South African Minister in Washington to 
insure supply and shipment of essential 
goods for war use and the maintenance of 
vital industries and national undertak- 
ings. 

The Commission will consist of repre- 
sentatives of the Director General of War 
Supplies, South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration, the Depart- 
ments of Posts and Telegraphs and of 
Public Works jointly, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries. 
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At the same time it was announced 
that a Priorities Board is to be estab- 
lished in the Union of South Africa with 
the Minister of Commerce and Industries 
serving as chairman. This Board will re- 
ceive applications for certificates of es- 
sentiality required in connection with 
United States priority permits and ex- 
port licenses, and it will make appropri- 
ate recommendations to the Department 
of Commerce and Industries regarding 
their issuance. The decision as to the 
order or priority in which contracts, in- 
dents, or orders should be placed will be 
made by the Board, and its decisions will 
be communicated to the Purchasing Com- 
mission with the information necessary 
for obtaining export licenses. 

The members of the Board will be 
nominated by the Ministers of Finance, 
Railways and Harbors, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Public Works, the Director Gen- 
eral of War Supplies, and the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines. Other experts will 
be appointed by the chairman. 

The announced purpose of the Pur- 
chasing Commission and the Priorities 
Board is the coordination of South Afri- 
can buying in the United States. 


Transport and Communication 


Fast Rail Service Curtailed.—The 
South African Railways have announced 
that the de luxe air-conditioned trains, 
the Union Limited and the Union Express, 
are to run between Capetown and Jo- 
hannesburg only weekly instead of (as 
formerly) twice each week. Apparently 
this action was taken because of con- 
ditions created by the war and is to that 
extent a temporary measure. 

The restricted service is to begin at 
the end of July, and it is probable that 
these trains will leave Capetown on Sat- 
urdays to arrive in Johannesburg on Sun- 
day afternoons and leave Johannesburg 
on Saturdays arriving at Capetown the 
following afternoon. Ordinary passenger 
services between Johannesburg and 
Capetown are not affected. 


Oo 
Uruguay 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Erportation of Specified Essential 
Products and Materials Prohibited — 
Exportation of certain metals and manu- 
factures thereof, agricultural machinery, 
certain yarns, imported chemical prod- 
ucts, coloring matters, paints and var- 
nishes, coal and wool, burlap and burlap 
bags, and cork and mica has been pro- 
hibited in Uruguay, by a decree (No. 
545/941) dated and effective July 4, 1941, 
according to an announcement of July 
14 from Montevideo. This measure was 
taken to assure a supply of raw materials 
hecessary for Uruguayan industry, and 
to prevent possible difficulties in carry- 
ing out construction projects. 

The articles which are prohibited ex- 
portation are as follows: 
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(a) Metals in general, simple or in 
alloys, such as: aluminum, antimony,. 
copper, chromium, tin, magnesium, iron, 
mercury, nickel, gold, silver, lead, vana- 
dium, tungsten, zinc, etc., in their origi- 
nal state, as ingots, etc., and steel, nickel. 
steel bronze, brass ferroalloys, etc.; 

(b) The same, manufactured in the 
form of industrial raw materials, such 
as: bars, shapes, sheets, wire, etc.; 

(c) The same, manufactured into 
building materials, such as: wrought 
iron, locks and bolts, sanitary installa- 
tions, electrical installations, rails, 
tracks, and sleeper spikes; 

(dq) The same, manufactured into 
tools or machinery which can be used 
to produce building materials, such as: 
steel sheet piling, concrete machinery or 
parts, cranes, machinery and parts used 
in industries allied to the building trade, 
in carpenter and blacksmith shops, and 
in cement and pipe factories, etc.; 

(e) Agricultural machinery in general, 
parts, replacements, etc., such as: trac- 
tors, plows, wheels, etc.; 

(f) Metal scrap in general, such as: 
tin plate, hard zinc, aluminum, etc.; but 
not including zinc earth and jewelers’ 
scrap, and scrap iron which requires spe- 
cial authorization from the Ministry of 
Industry; 

(g) Thread and yarn for sewing, 
knitting and embroidery in general, of 
abaca, silk, jute, etc., but not including 
wool, or cotton; 

(h) Imported chemical products used 
in industry or for manufacturing phar- 
maceutical products, such as: sulphate 
of ammonia, formaldehyde, iodine, qui- 
nine, toluol, nitrogen, tanning products, 
neoprene, etc.; 

(i) Coloring matters, paints and var- 
nishes, such as: anilines, etc.; 

(j) Coal and wood of any kind; 

(k) Burlap and burlap bags in gen- 
eral, except when these are exported as 
containers of products; and 

(1) Cork in general and mica. 

The following articles are excepted 
from the export prohibition: 

(a) Gold and other precious metals 
in such cases as may be authorized by 
the Bank of the Republic; and 

(bo) Scrap iron, when authority for its 
exportation has been requested from the 
Ministry of Industry prior to July 4, 1941. 

Airplanes and Spare Parts: Importa- 
tion Subject to Additional Control.—Re- 
quests for controlled exchange in Uru- 
guay for the importation of airplanes 
and spare parts duty-free under the de- 
cree of December 5, 1940, must indicate 
the use to which the planes will be put, in 
addition to being previously approved by 
the Uruguayan Ministry of National De- 
fense—by provisions of a_ resolution 
dated May 29, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial, June 24, 1941, Montevideo. 
The Uruguayan Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics will obtain information regarding 
the standing of the purchaser from the 
Police Department, when necessary. 

The importer may not transfer title 
to planes imported under this measure 
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without authorization from the Ministry 
of National Defense. 

Rubber-Coated Cotton Tape: Import 
Duty Reduced for 1 Year—Rubber-im- 
pregnated cotton tape for the manufac- 
ture of electric conductors has been in- 
cluded in the raw-materials section of 
the Uruguayan tariff for a period of 1 
year dutiable at 25 percent plus a surtax 
of 21 percent of a fixed official customs 
valuation of 0.50 peso per gross kilogram, 
by a resolution of May 30, 1941, published 
in the Diario Oficial, June 23, 1941, 
Montevideo. 

[Rubber-impregnated cotton tape was pre- 
viously dutiable at 31 percent plus a surtax 


of 21 percent of the official valuation men- 
tioned above.] 


Wild Animals and Products: Importa- 
tion Subject to Special Permit——The 
Uruguayan Government has prohibited 
the importation, except under a special 
Government permit, of any wild animal 
similar to native Uruguayan animais, 
and of products derived from such ani- 
mals, as fur, by a decree of June 4, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, June 27, 
1941, Montevideo. 





Nicaraguan Piece-Goods 
Imports Heavy 


Cotton piece goods have for years oc- 
cupied an important position in Nic- 
aragua’s import trade, and have been a 
basic item of general merchandising 
throughout the Republic. In 1939, when 
the country’s entire import trade totaled 
some $6,365,000, imports of “manufac- 
tures of cotton” were valued at more than 
$1,533,500. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ ARGENTINA—The Argentine aviation 
council has decided to purchase 100 air- 
planes for training pilots, 30 of which are 
to be purchased from American manu- 
facturers of the economical type of plane 
used in civilian training schools in the 
United States. 


@ Germany.—A new aircraft plant 
called Aircraft Works, Gotenhafen, is 
under construction at Gotenhafen, the 
former Polish port of Gdynia, according 
to the British press. 


@ Honvvuras.—Military-pilot training is 
conducted by the Escuela Militar de Avi- 
acion (Toncontin) at Tegucigalpa. The 
primary course is modeled after the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority courses in the 
United States, while the military avia- 
tion course resembles that of the United 
States Army; the full course requires a 
2-year training period. The school’s pol- 
icy is to commission only those gradu- 
ates who are considered essential to carry 
on the duties of the Air Force. Equip- 
ment consists of 20 airplanes, all but one 
of which are of United States manufac- 
ture. 


@ Inpra.—The first Indian-made glider 
was on public exhibition in Bombay early 
in January under the auspices of the In- 
dian Gliding Association. Several such 
gliders are understood to have been built 
in Bombay by students of the Aeronauti- 
cal Training Institute, Jamnagar. The 
Association hopes that within a year it 
may be possible to sell gliders to the clubs 
and to the public. 


@ Iraty.—The first airplane (a Breda 
15) driven by a motor which uses char- 
coal instead of liquid fuels recently com- 
pleted a successful test flight of 15 min- 
utes at a height of 500 feet. The weight 
of the gas generator amounts to 80 kilo- 
grams (176 pounds). The power output 
of the engine is 85 horsepower. For a 
flight of 2 hours about 90 pounds of 
charcoal is required. 


@ SwepEN.—The NOHAB Flygmotorer 
A. B. (The Nohab Aircraft Engine Com- 
pany), at Trollhattan, the only Swedish 
manufacturer of airplane motors and 
metal propellers for airplanes, increased 
its share capital from 500,000 crowns 
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The Export-Import Bureau, es- 
tablished in the Bank of Brazil by 
a recent Presidential decree, will 
endeavor to stimulate and assist the 
exportation of native products and 
assure the most favorable terms for 
the importation of foreign prod- 
ucts. 

The Bureau is empowered to lend | 
financial aid, when necessary, to 
producers of exportable merchan- | 

| 


Brazil Establishes Export-Import | 
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dise; to finance the importation of 
merchandise necessary for essen- 
tial domestic industries; to pur- 
chase and store Brazilian products 
for exportation, and to purchase 
for third parties or for its own ac- 
count foreign products indispen- 
sable to the national economy. It | 
will also cooperate with present | 
authorities so that government 
purchases are handled to the best 
interests of the country’s foreign 
trade and will assist in the elabora- 
tion of financial or trade agree- | 
| ments. 


| | 
| } 











(approximately $119,000) to 4,000,000 
crowns ($952,380) by transferring 500,000 
crowns from undivided profits and by new 
subscription of 3,000,000 crowns. The in- 
crease in capital is due to the increased 
demand from the Royal Swedish Air 
Force, which requires considerable ex- 
tension of the plant. At the same time, 
the name of the company was changed 
to Svenska Flygmotor A. B. (Swedish Air 
Plane Motor Company). 


Automotive 
Products 


@ Cusa.—lIncreased license fees on Die- 
sel-powered trucks and busses went into 
effect on July 1, 1941. These increases 
were provided for in a decree of Decem- 
ber 10, 1940, but suspended for a period 
of 6 months because of protests made by 
local dealers. 

Annual surcharges of from 400 to 600 
pesos on the license fees applying to 
Diesel trucks and busses are provided. 


@ ITaty.—The Minister of Communica- 
tions has been authorized to regulate 
the production of motorcycles, motor- 
cycle side-cars, delivery cars, and motor 
trucks. The purpose of the decree is to 
standardize production, it is stated. 


@ Swepen.—Purchasing cards are being 
issued to owners of motor vehicles for 
the purchase of liquid lubricants; the 
quantity which may be purchased and 
the length of each rationing period are 
decided by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

The Swedish Government expropri- 
ated certain stocks of lubricants on June 
1, 1941, which may be sold only to holders 
of purchasing cards or licenses. 


@ TurKEY.—The Ministry of Finance has 
issued a circular to which is attached a 
list fixing the price, make, and model of 
the automotive vehicles to be purchased 
for the various Government departments, 
With one or two exceptions all the pas- 
senger cars and trucks chosen are of 
United States make. The circular states 
that the commission which has deter- 
mined the makes and models has taken 
as a basis the past preference of the Gov- 
ernment departments as well as the pop- 
ularity of the makes on the local market 
in the past. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—No other wartime 
development in personal utility transport 
has made such a rapid and complete ap- 
peal to the public as the motorized bi- 
cycle. With the evolution of a small and 
reliable engine the acceptance of the mo- 
torized bicycle by the public was certain 
and rapid. 

During 1940, of the new motorcycles 
sold to the public in Great Britain over 
70 percent were light-weight motorized 
cycles—a complete changeover from the 
position prevailing before the war. For 
instance, in May 1940, 2,150 new motor- 
ized cycles were sold in Great Britain, 
whereas in May 1939 (before the out- 
break of war) the number sold was 1,553. 
In July 1940, 2,500 motorized cycles were 
sold, compared with 1,768 in July 1939. 


Chemicals 


@ CanapA.—Total imports of chemicals 
and allied products into Canada were 
valued at $51,824,100 in 1940. This new 
all-time peak exceeded the previous rec- 
ord high of 1939 by $8,118,200, or 185 
percent. The United States continued to 
be by far the principal foreign supplier, 
furnishing 80 percent of the total. Al- 
though total imports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1940 increased by 18. 
percent over those of 1939, such imports 
from the United States increased 35 per- 
cent. Imports from the United King- 
dom, which in 1939 increased over those 
of the preceding year, made a further 
(but slight) gain in 1940. 
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Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products 














Into Canada 
Class | 1939 1940 

a ccna, — 
Acids. - . -.-------| $2,120,343 | $2, 587, 804 
Se ohols Ri inkd eset cans iennns 189, 959 314, 744 
Cellulose produce ts : | 1,806, 243 2, 337, 021 
Drugs, medicines, ete....-..--| 3, 991, 883 4, 337, 292 
Dyeing and tanning materials 6, 257, 072 7, 265, 081 
Explosives 856, 095 821, 433 
Fertilizers : 3, 948, 314 4, 140, 853 
Paints and pigme nts_. 4, 661, 956 5, 500, 622 
Toilet preparations. __- : 533, 689 740, 545 
Soaps. - ‘a 565, 900 396, 286 
Inorganic chemicals ‘me | 9,364,124 | 11, 480, 402 
Other chemicals, n. 0. p | 9, 410, 327 | 11,901, 976 
rer ‘ | 43, 705,905 | 51, 824, 059 











Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products 
Into Canada, by Countries of Origin 





Country 1939 | 1940 

Inited States .. |$30, 668, 134 | $41, 493, 038 

United Kingdom 7, 374, 727 7, 545, 841 
Germany - - | 1, 415, 144 4, 819 
France 814, 085 830, 654 
Switzerland 905, 171 611, 909 
Belgium 465, 782 198, 845 
Italy 152, 501 58, 430 
Japan 194, 173 142, 760 
Other countries. - - 1, 716, 188 937, 763 

_ 
Total . ‘ inten | 43, 705, 905 51, 824, 059 








@ SWITZERLAND.—F’.. Hoffman—La Roche 
and Co., Ltd., another of the large chemi- 
cal firms in Switzerland to publish its 
financial report for the year 1940, showed 
a net profit as did two other major fac- 
tors, Ciba and Sandoz. 

Net profits of Hoffman—La Roche 
amounted to 3,230,286 Swiss francs in 
1940, compared with 3,181,116 francs in 
1939. 

The Board of Administration stated 
that the company had been able to in- 
crease production and employment in its 
Basel plant, and to find new outlets for 
its products to take the place of those 
lost by the European war. 


@ TurKEY.—Business in Turkey has be- 
come such an increasingly important 
part of the activities of the Palestine Co. 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, that an 
independent company has been estab- 
lished in Turkey, according to the British 
press. The new company, registered on 
May 15, 1941, as Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries (Turkey), Ltd., has a nominal 
capital of £7,500. The purpose of the 
company is to carry on the business of 
general merchants and traders, and to 
act as concessionaires or agents for the 
sale of any products of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, in Turkey, Cyprus, 
Iraq, Iran, and the Middle and Near 
East, 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@® Kenya.—Pyrethrum flowers continue 
to be exported from Kenya in consid- 
erable quantities to the United States 
each month. During April 1941, 449 met- 
ric tons of pyrethrum were shipped from 
Kenya, of which 227 tons were shipped 
to the United States. 

Out of total imports of pyrethrum 
flowers into the United States in 1940, 
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amounting to 12,591,210 pounds valued 
at 2,949,211, 10,386,974 pounds valued at 
$2,512,517 were imported from British 
East Africa. Imports of pyrethrum flow- 
ers into the United States amounted to 
907,924 pounds valued at $194,682 during 
the first 4 months of 1941, of which 829,- 
920 pounds valued at $181,522 came from 
British East Africa. 


@ STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—Imports of agri- 
cultural chemicals into the Straits Set- 
tlements amounted to $S5,126,200 in 1940, 
compared $83,460,256 in 1939. Incoming 
shipments of ammonium sulfate and fer- 
tilizers containing potassium and phos- 
phorus, mainly potassium muriate from 
Palestine and potassium nitrate from 
India, were larger in 1940. The potassium 
nitrate imported from India, however, is 
used primarily in the manufacture of 
fireworks and in a local pork pickling 
plant rather than as a fertilizer. Im- 
ports of fish refuse from Sumatra were 
also higher in 1940, but this commodity is 
used as chicken feed rather than as fer- 
tilizer. 

The following quantities of leading fer- 
tilizers were imported in 1940: Fish for 
fertilizer, 7,644 tons; phosphate rock, 
7,840; nitrogenous fertilizers, 31,863; 
potash and phosphate fertilizers, 5,748; 
copra cake for fertilizer, 7,925; and other 
fertilizer, 1,052 tons. 

Average rate of exchange, 

equals $S1.00. 
@UNITED Kincpom.—aAn increased de- 
mand for fertilizers has developed as the 
result of the food production campaign, 
according to an announcement of the 
Ministry of Supply, and a plan for more 
equitable distribution of certain fertilizers 
during the 1941-42 season is under con- 
sideration. 

To prevent forward sales being made 
which might prejudice the plan, the 
Ministry of Supply in consultation with 
the Agricultural Departments has issued 
an order limiting forward sales of super- 
phosphate and potash, and compound 
fertilizers containing superphosphate or 
potash, except under license. 


$0.4698 


Industrial Chemicals 


Imports of iodine, including substantial 
quantities of derivatives, into the Ameri- 
can Republics other than the United 
States, for countries separately listing 
the commodity amounted to 115,000 
pounds in 1939. 

Iodine is used in the United States 
chiefly in pharmacy, photography, in 
table salt, and as a mineral supplement 
to animal feeds. The United States de- 
pends on Chile for a substantial share of 
its iodine needs. 

Chile furnished all the crude iodine im- 
ported into the United States in 1940— 
1,244,146 pounds valued at $1,296,181. 

Substantial quantities of iodine are re- 
covered commercially in California from 
petroleum waste waters. 


@ Brazit.—A chemical plant at Bariqui, 
State of Parana, Brazil, began the manu- 
facture of chemicals in January 1941. 
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This company, the Industria Chimica 
Iguassu Ltda., is capitalized at 1,500 
contos (approximately $75,000), all sub- 
scribed by individuals or firms of the 
State of Parana. It is said that all offi- 
cers, technicians, and employees are 
Brazilians. 

Sulfuric acid, the principal product at 
present, is being produced at the rate of 1 
ton daily. Other products being produced 
at an increasing rate are: Superphos- 
phate, sulfate of magnesium, calcium, 
sodium, and copper, and sodium chlorate. 

Studies also are being made with the 
idea of producing sulfur (from Brazilian 
pyrites), potassium salts, and about 20 
Other chemicals. Some of the locally 
obtainable raw materials being utilized 
are: Manganese, pyrites, limestone, iron, 
copper, mineral salts, kaolin, nitrate, and 
various woods. 

Sodium sulfate imports, used extensively 
in Brazil by the glass, soap, and textile 
industries, declined to 3,411 metric tons 
in 1940, from 7,668 tons in 1939, and 5,936 
tons in 1938. The decline probably was 
due to increased manufacture of this 
commodity in Brazil. In 1938, about 60 
percent of the imports was supplied by 
Germany and most of the remainder by 
Chile. No details of imports by countries 
are available for 1940. 


@ DENMARK.—The Danish Sulfuric Acid 
& Superphosphate Co. has begun the 
production of crude carbolic acid in con- 
nection with tar distillation to replace 
former imports, according to press re- 
ports, and has developed a new tar 
emulsion for road work, which is success- 
fully replacing the emulsions formerly ob- 
tained from imported asphalt. 
Production of crude tar by the Danish 
gas works totaled 32,382 tons in 1940, or 
slightly less than in 1939. The Copen- 
hagen gas works account for about one- 
third of the total output and declared a 
production of 11,904 tons in 1940, com- 
pared with 12,733 tons in 1939. In pre- 
vious years, Danish production of tar 
exceeded the demand but at present the 
output finds a ready market, it is stated. 


@ Nicaracua.—Demand for industrial 
chemicals in Nicaragua is comparatively 
small. Factories making soap are the 
principal consumers. The soap industry 
imports virtually all its materials, such 
as caustic soda, soda ash, and perfumes, 
and a substantial part of its fatty oils. 
The quantities used by the industry are 
not known, but it is doubtful if the aggre- 
gate cost of the materials exceeds $30,000 
annually. 

Imports of alkalies into Nicaragua 
amounted to 345,962 kilograms valued at 
$17,944 in 1940, compared with 398,081 
kilograms valued at $21,208 in 1939. The 
United States furnished 334,697 kilo- 
grams in 1940 and Great Britain 11,157 
kilograms, compared with 361,789 and 
36,220 kilograms, respectively, in 1939. 
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Organic Chemicals 


The United States methanol industry 
was characterized by reductions in ex- 
ports and production of methanol during 
the first 4 months of 1941. 

Exports of methanol from the United 
States declined from 959,500 gallons 
valued at $358,400 in the first 4 months 
of 1940, to 273,300 gallons valued at $135,- 
000 in the first 4 months of the current 
year. 

Production of synthetic methanol 
amounted to 13,961,800 gallons, and of 
crude methanol to 1,802,400 gallons dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1941, compared 
with 14,184,300 gallons and 1,852,900 gal- 
lons, respectively, for the comparable 
period of 1940. 


@ Canapa—Production of crude coal tar 
in Canada amounted to 32,817,895 Im- 
perial gallons in 1940, compared with 
27,077,070 gallons in 1939 and 26,081,011 
in 1938. Most of this crude coal tar 
was used by the tar distillation plants in 
Canada as follows: 30,803,586 Imperial 
gallons in 1940; 26,567,106 gallons in 1939; 
and 21,741,482 gallons in 1938. 

Products made in the coal-tar distil- 
lation industry include creosote and other 
oils, pitch, refined tar, tarvia, etc., tarred 
felts, sheathings, and roofings, and other 
products such as phenol, cresol, tar acids, 
xylenols, naphthalene, and disinfectants. 


@ DenmarkK.—Production and sales of 
ensilage acid developed by a Finnish pro- 
fessor and produced and marketed in 
Denmark by the Danish Sulfuric Acid & 
Superphosphate Co. increased markedly 
in 1940, according to the Danish press. 
Under present conditions the conserva- 
tion of fodder is receiving Government 
support and many new Silos are under 
construction, it is stated. ‘The Danish 
Sulfuric Acid & Superphosphate Co. has 
expanded its production facilities to meet 
the increased demand for the ensilage 
acid. It is understood that the solution 
is either sulfuryl chloride or a mixture of 
hydrochloric and sulfuric acids. 


@ Nicaracvua.—Demand for citric, oxalic, 
and tartaric acids in Nicaragua is small. 
Separate data are not available, but im- 
ports of “carbolic, citric, oxalic, and 
tartaric acids” into Nicaragua amounted 
to only 5,317 kilograms valued at $3,167 
in 1940, compared with 6,962 kilograms 
valued at $2,679 in 1939. Imports of 
these acids from the United States in- 
creased from 1,714 kilograms in 1939 to 
5,013 in 1940, while those from Italy de- 
creased from 3,666 to 109 kilograms. 


@ Swepen.—Experiments with certain 
chemicals were begun during 1940 by 
Hoganas-Billesholms Aktiebolag of Ho- 
ganas, a coal-mining concern, according 
to the annual report of that company. 
The concern succeeded in extracting cer- 
tain types of tar oils from its gas gener- 
ating plant and production of these oils, 
suitable for motor operation, will shortly 
amount to between 2,000 and 3,000 tons 
annually, the report states. 
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@ UNION or SoutH Arrica.—In 1939, the 
United Kingdom was the larg¢st supplier 
of tartaric acid to the Union of South 
Africa. The United States sent £5,991 
of the total imports of £24,335 during 
that year. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Brazit.—More glues are exported from 
Brazil than are imported. Exports of 
animal glue amounted to 648 metric tons 
valued at 1,365,519 milreis in 1940, com- 
pared with 512 tons valued at 969,033 
milreis) in 1939; of prepared giue, 50 
tons during each year; and of vegetable 
in 1940, compared with 50 tons (733,135 
milreis) in 1939, of prepared glue, 50 
tons during each year; and of vegetable 
glue 26 tons (128,134 milreis) in 1940 and 
20 tons (88,115 milreis) in 1939. (One 
milreis approximated 5 cents.) 


Construction 


Priority aid for the construction of a 
$45,000,000 steel mill in Brazil has been 
assured by the Office of Production Man- 
agement, acting on recommendations of 
the Department of State. 

The decision to aid Brazil, through pri- 
orities, is in accordance with this Gov- 
ernment’s policy of assisting the other 
American Republics to obtain essential 
materials in this country, insofar as this 
policy is compatible with our own de- 
fense requirements. 

The National Steel Co. of Brazil has 
already started ground-breaking opera- 
tions. The priority aid, permitting the 
company to obtain steel, machinery, and 
many other kinds of equipment prompt- 
ly, is designed to make possible the com- 
pletion of this mill within 25 to 3 ycars. 

Of the total cost of $45,000,000, the 
sum of $20,000,000 is being supplied 
through a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. The rest is being supplied by the 
Brazilian Government and by Brazilian 
financial institutions. The $20,000,000 
supplied by this country is to be spent 
in the United States, through contracts 
with 250 to 300 manufacturers and sup- 
pliers. 

The contracts and orders involved will 
be given priority ratings sufficiently high 
to secure adequate deliveries without de- 
laying delivery of our own defense con- 
tracts. 

The output of the Brazilian steel mill 
will relieve the pressure on American in- 
dustries in the prosecution of the Bra- 
zilian rearmament program, it is stated. 
@ CANADA.—Building permits at Hamil- 
ton during May were valued at $516,723. 
The Dominion Government is reported 
to have placed Hamilton as one of the 
first cities to be taken care of in the mat- 
ter of providing housing facilities for war 
workers; 100 houses are under construc- 
tion, which number is expected to be in- 
creased to 250 or 300 in order to provide 
living quarters for single men. The first 
100 houses are expected to be completed 
in August. 
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Approximately $50,000 has been 
granted for dredging the bay at Hamil- 
ton, and a local construction company 
has received a contract for the erection 
of a $900,000 radio air-training schoo] at 
Clinton, Ontario. It is expected that 
about $625,000 will be spent in Edmonton 
during the remainder of the current year 
for the construction of 250 homes at an 
average cost of $2,500. Plans are also he- 
ing considered for a $60,000 addition to 
the University Hospital at Edmonton. 

Permits for building construction in 
Fort William during the first 5 months 
of 1941, valued at $1,877,000, were more 
than six times the value of those issued 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Among all the Dominion cit- 
ies, Fort William ranked fifth in the 
value of building permits issued in the 5- 
month period and Port Arthur ranked 
fourth. Building permits in Port Arthur 
in May totaled $1,050,000, bringing the 
total for the first 5 months to $2,025,000. 
The erection of dwellings in Port Arthur 
has increased about 50 percent. Con- 
struction of about 100 houses is either 
under way or contemplated. 

Work on the 50 single-family dwellings 
and 2 dormitories at Fort William has 
begun. The family dwellings are of 
three types and will cost about $2,000 
each; the 80-men dormitories are to cost 
between $25,000 and $30,000. 


@ Costa Rica.—A storage plant for pe- 
troleum products is soon to be con- 
structed at Port Limon. 


@ Et SaLvapor—Shipments of cement 
from the United States to El Salvador 
were insignificant prior to the outbreak 
of the war in Europe; and even in 1940, 
Yugoslavia supplied more than twice as 
much as the United States supplied. 
Yugoslavia’s shipments, however, ceased 
with Italy’s entry into the war. With 
the exception of a small quantity of ce- 
ment imported from Guatemala, which 
is reported to be of inferior quality, the 
United States is now the sole supplier to 
the Salvadoran market. 


Cement Imports Into El Salvador 





| 1940 
Countries goed ng ' 7 


Kilogran Value 

Belgium 504, 663 

Yugoslavia | 2,501, 250 7, 675, 141 $108, 044 
United States 759,031 | 3, 128, 737 52, 211 
Sweden 4,490, 281 

Norway 1, 103, 316 16, 602 
Guatemala | 1,179 526, 196 10, 202 
Italy 199, 485 | 85, 166 2 705 
France 15, 027 | 16, 806 003 
Germany 4, 690, 999 19, 482 816 


Total 13, 161,915 | 12,614, 934 191, 483 





Freight rates have heretofore made it 
impossible for the United States to com- 
pete in this market with the European 
countries, where shipments of this na- 
ture are classed more or less as ballast. 


@ Inp1A.—The Government has approved 
expenditure of about $2,000,000 for the 
construction of a new mint at Calcutta, 


—— 
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the normal capacity of which will be 
600,000 rupees daily. 

An agreement is understood to have 
peen concluded by the Government for 
the installation of a plant for the pro- 
duction of airplane-engine lubricating 
oil. 

Plans are being considered for the en- 
largement of existing ordnance factories 
and the construction of new ones to ex- 
pand armament production. 


@ Panama.—A building boom has devel- 
oped in Panama, not only in modern 
housing facilities, but in commercial con- 
struction and public-works projects. The 
delayed rainy season facilitated construc- 
tion operations, which attained unprece- 
dented proportions, both in scope and in 
quality, in June. 

In order to relieve the housing shortage 
in Colon, the Government is planning to 
erect large tenement buildings to ac- 
commodate families who have been living 
in tents since April 1940. Construction 
in the Canal Zone is moving at full speed; 
its principal problem is the delivery of 
materials. 

Among the projects to be financed from 
the returns of the Government’s $5,- 
000,000 bond issue are a commercial air- 
port, $2,000,000; a modern tourist hotel, 
$1,500,000; municipal improvements in 
the town of David, $350,000; and new 
customhouses at Balboa and Cristobal. 
David, Panama’s third city in size and 
importance, is destined for important 
public improvements, including water 
and sewer installations, the cost of which 
will be shared by the National Govern- 
ment. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ CHosen—New power units having 
over 300,000-kilowatt capacity will come 
into operation during the current year, 
principally at Suiho, to increase the hy- 


droelectric-power output of the penin- 
sula. 


@ SwepEN.—Two (70,000 kilowatts) of 
the three (100,000 kilowatts) units to be 
constructed at the new hydroelectric 
power station at Jarpstrommen—in 
Jamtland, on the Indal River—owned by 
the city of Stockholm are expected to be 
ready in 1944. 

A fourth unit (costing $3,000,000), of 
35,000-kilowatt capacity, is being in- 
Stalled in order to meet the increasing 
demand for electric energy in the city of 
Stockholm by the Krangede hydroelec- 
tric station in northern Sweden, which 
supplies a large part of the electrical en- 
ergy for the capital. This increases the 
capacity from 105,000 kilowatts to 140,- 
000 kilowatts. The work will be com- 
pleted about January 1, 1943. 
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@ SWITZERLAND. — Ninety-nine percent 
of the buildings and homes in this coun- 
try are wired for electricity. The small 
demand for individual lighting plants is 
confined to remote mountain areas with- 
out access to hydroelectric-power plants; 
but the acute shortage of oil and other 
fuels which has prevailed since the out- 
break of the war practically precludes the 
possibility of marketing such plants in 
Switzerland at this time. 


@ UNION oF SouTH AFrica—The Mu- 
nicipality of Worcester Electricity De- 
partment has issued further calls for bids 
on additional equipment to sections A 
through I (Eye) previously mentioned 
in these columns. The latest specifica- 
tions received are Sections J, K, L, and 
M, on which the closing is September 17, 
1941. These cover the following equip- 
ment: J, Cut-off Thermostats and Im- 
mersion Elements for Domestic Water 
Heaters, 300; K, House Service H. R. C. 
Fuses, 2,400 assorted; L, Motor Starters 
and Control Gear, 271; M, Single and 
Three Phase Motors, 360. 

A copy of the tender and specifica- 
tions are on file in the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ Costa RicaA—Exports of clean coffee 


totaled 40,279 bags of 60 kilograms in 
February 1941. 


Costa Rican Coffee Exports in February 


[Bags of 60 kilograms of clean coffee] 





| February 
Destination | << ir ae 
| 1941 | 1940 


Argentina i 
Australia 374 aaaae te 
Canada 963 | 278 
Cuba 1 
Chile 5 70 
United States 38, 937 12, 975 
England 19, 936 
Europe (except England) 6, 530 


16 


Total : 40, 279 39, 806 





Cocoa exports from Costa Rica in Feb- 
ruary 1941 totaled 525,227 kilograms 
valued at $63,027, bringing shipments for 
the first 2 months of 1941 to 640,845 kilo- 
grams valued at $76,901. Shipments of 
cocoa to the United States during Feb- 
ruary 1941 amounted to 479,977 kilograms 
valued at $57,597 (115,618 kilograms at 
$13,874 in January 1941). 


@ Ecuapor.—Deliveries of cacao during 
the first 5 months of 1941 exceeded those 
of the like period of 1940 by 99.802 quin- 
tals of 101.4 pounds each, or by 94.7 
percent. June deliveries were also 
greater than those of June 1940. 
Quotations on the Guayaquil market 
declined further in June. However, even 
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with the continued decline in cacao 
prices, the quotation of 102 Ecuadoran 
sucres per quintal (of 101.4 pounds) at 
the middle of June was considered highly 
remunerative and much better than that 
obtained June a year ago. 


Exports of Cacao From Ecuador 








Month Kilograms Value 
May: 
re ae 974, 253 $205, 932 
| aS Re iss 2, 276, 464 370, 702 
January-May: 
ae eee ae 4, 891, 236 980, 092 
Waa xenuanodacsateneus 9, 036, 943 1, 388, 888 











@ Et Satvapor.—Marketing of the small 
1940-41 coffee crop is virtually com- 
pleted. Exporters still hold about 25,000 
bags which can be sold to the United 
States and the rest of the quota will be 
made up from coffee of the “regulatory 
quota” held by the Mortgage Bank. The 
bank will probably be left with a carry- 
over of a little more than 100,000 bags. 
Demand from the United States has been 
slow during June, but prices have re- 
mained firm.’ 

A large coffee crop, probably as much as 
a million bags, is expected for the 1941- 
42 season. Trading on this crop has been 
under way for more than a month, but 
the aggregate of sales is not large as yet. 


@ SwEDEN.—The rationing period for 
coffee, tea, and cocoa has been extended 
from 9 weeks to 15 weeks, or from May 
26 to September 7, 1941. The quantity of 
cOffee allowed to be purchased by each 
person during this period is 500 grams 
of roasted coffee or 600 grams of green 
coffee—or, in other words, the same 
quantity allowed for the previous ration- 
ing period covering only 9 weeks. The 
coffee coupons are good for purchases of 
coffee, tea, or cocoa, at the option of the 
consumer. The alternate ration of tea 
has, however, been doubled during the 
present period from 200 grams to 400 
grams, while the cocoa ration remains 
unchanged at 600 grams. 

The considerable reduction of the cof- 
fee ration is due to the nearly exhausted 
stocks within the country and the limited 
imports. It is reported that present 
available supplies of coffee are sufficient 
only for another period with the same 
rations. It has been found suitable to 
cut down the coffee ration at the present 
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time, inasmuch as it is easier to reduce 
-coffee consumption during the hot season. 


Dairy Products 


@ SWEDEN —Production of milk in 
Sweden in 1940 was 11 percent below that 
in 1939, with a resulant decline in output 
of butter and cheese. Butter production 
decreased from 83,750 metric tons in 1939 
to 80,760 metric tons in 1940; the decline 
in cheese production was from 43,650 
metric tons to 35,330 metric tons. But- 
ter consumption last year increased 36 
percent (equal roughly to the exportable 
surplus of butter in normal times) , while 
sales of margarine decreased 30 percent 
because of restricted production resulting 
from a shortage of imported raw mate- 
rials for margarine manufacture. 
Production of household margarine was 
suspended during May 26 to October 13, 
1940, with a view to saving the more easily 
stored margarine raw products for future 
needs. In order to save as much milk 
as possible for the production of butter, 
the Government prohibited the manufac- 
ture of cheese with a fat content of more 
than 30 percent, as well as the sale and 
use of cream with a fat content of more 
than 15 percent, as of November 3, 1940. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ CuHInA.—Exports of walnut kernels to 
the United States during the June quar- 
ter of 1941 amounted to 15,555 cases 
(85,525 pounds), to New Zealand 252 
cases, and to Shanghai 100 cases. 

Chinese dealers’ sales to exporters in 
April were reported at 1,592 native cases 
of meats, but no walnuts in shell were 
sold. Prices of meats ranged from 40 to 
65 Federal Reserve Board yuan per half 
quintal. No sales were reported in May 
or June, as the season was ended. Tient- 
sin stock of about 75,000 pounds of meats 
are being held for export next season. 


@ Cusa.—The peak of the pineapple ex- 
port season was reached in May. Ma- 
turing of the avocado crop has been af- 
fected by lack of rainfall in the western 
Provinces, and exports are not expected 
to begin until June 20. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States From Habana 


























May January-May 
Kinds paeeneets |— ieee 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
jal — 
Pounds Pounds! Pounds | Pounds 
eee 156, 894; 14,241) 587,280) 187,521 
Grapefruit _«_..--- 400 80) 1, 040) 80 
Pineapples in| | | 
crates !__- ..-| 506, 482) 346,093) 575,087) 744, 997 
Pineapples in | | 
Re! {1, 043. 836) 499, 544/2, 375,651) 499, 544 
Plantains.._._.....| 422,310) 397, 182)1, 966, 974 2, 396, 549 
Bananas. --------- 4,640| 39,790, 14,520) 85,570 
aa 411,940, 45,562) 564,497 162,995 





1 Figures for this item refer to number of crates (not 
weight in pounds). 

2 Includes limes, lemons, oranges, watermelons. 

@ Hait1—The pineapple season in 
northern Haiti is divided in two parts. 
About 80 percent of the crop ripens in 
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the 3 months beginning June 1, and the 
remaining 20 percent comes in during 
the 4 months from November to Febru- 
ary. 


Exports of Pineapples From Haiti 





| 
1988-39 1939-40 


Destinations 


oo 

grams | Value | crams | Value 
United States 7, 256 $445 
All other 304 $7, 40 75 14 
Total : 304 | 7.40 | 8,010 | 459 





@ Spain.—Production of Muscatel rai- 
Sins in southern Spain, chiefly the Prov- 
ince of Malaga, during 1940 declined to 
400,000 boxes of 22 pounds each, net 
weight—one of the smallest crops known 
in many years. A shortage of labor in 
some areas led growers to sell their 
grapes for immediate consumption in 
nearby towns. The demand for fresh 
grapes spread rapidly, prices advanced, 
and many vineyard owners found it more 
profitable to ship fresh grapes than to 
convert them into raisins. 

Growing conditions have thus far been 
favorable; some abandoned vineyards are 
being cultivated again, and the forecast 
for the 1941 production of Muscatels is 
600,000 boxes, although this figure may 
not be reached. A large proportion of 
the grapes will be shipped as fresh fruit. 
Distillers and wine producers are ac- 
tively engaged in purchasing grapes un- 
der advance contracts—something that 
has not happened in the south of Spain 
for over 25 years. As the competition 
for fresh grapes is keen, prices are rising 
and it is likely that raisins will be more 
expensive during the coming season than 
they were last year, when quotations 
were thought to be high. 

Exports of Muscatels during 1940 
reached a total of 85 metric tons, of 
which 60 tons were taken by Sweden un- 
der a barter operation. No other Euro- 
pean market bought Malaga Muscatels. 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the United 
States took 25 metric tons, domestic con- 
sumption accounted for two-thirds of 
last season’s crop, while the other third 
went to distillers. 

No stocks are on hand from last year’s 
crop. 

Spain’s forthcoming crop of green 
olives for pickling is expected to be equal 
to or even better than that of 1939. It 
may be estimated at about 60,000 hogs- 
heads of queen olives and about 40,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives. 


Grain and Products 


Rice unloads in Hawaii for the week 
ended July 5 comprises 241,000 bags at 
Maui, 655,900 at Hawaii, and 196,000 at 
Oahu. Paddy unloads at Oahu were 404,- 
500 bags. California rough-rice markets 
were reported dull and featureless, and 
prices held unchanged, with No. 1 paddy 
at $2.163, per bag, f. o. b. country ship- 
ping points. Milled-rice markets were 
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also quiet, and California and Japan rice 
remained unchanged at $4.75 at Hono- 
lulu. Few purchases were reported Jp. 
cally, with large arrivals in the last 2 
weeks. Hawaiian stocks are unusually 
heavy, and no immediate buying interest 
is indicated. 


@ Cusa.—Total importations of rice into 
Cuba during May 1941, according to un- 
official data compiled by private firms, 
amounted to 369,684 pockets (36,968,409 
pounds) of American rice, 5,000 pockets 
(500.000 pounds) of rice from the Do. 
minican Republic, and 43,500 sacks 
(9,744,000 pounds) of Oriental rices, 


Rice Imports Into Cuba, January-May 
1941 








Countries Bags Pounds 


9, 520, 000 
13, 481 4, 019, 744 
10, 000 1, 000, 000 
9, 500 2, 128, 000 
7, 400 740, 000 


Calcutta 
Ecuador ; 
Kohsichang 


} 
Rangoon | 42, 500 
| 
Dominican Republic | 





Total 82,881 | 16,407, 744 
American (pockets) 1, 845, 882 | 184, 588, 200 


Total ides | 1, 928, 763 200, 998, 944 


The following statistics from private 
trade sources indicate Habana stocks, 
arrivals, and withdrawals during May. 


Rice Stocks, Arrivals, and Withdrawals, 
at Habana. Wharves in May 1941 


[All figures in thousands] 





Stocks, | Stocks,| x; 
Item Ist of |Arrivals| end of | With- 
month | month \drawals 
~~ 
American 
Pockets 345 276 339 21 
Pounds 34, 494 | 27,632 | 33,954 | 28,172 
All other: | | 
Pockets 9 28 26 10 
Pounds 1,317 5, 776 5, 258 | 1, 835 


Total, pounds 35, 811 | 33,408 | 39,212 | 30,007 





@ THAILAND.—Governmental control over 
the export of rice was instituted on April 
10, 1941. In explaining the necessity for 
control, the Minister of Economic Affairs 
announced that Thailand’s exportable 
surplus for the year would total only 
900,000 long tons, of which 400,000 tons 
had already been shipped. How the re- 
mainder of the surplus was to be dis- 
tributed among the leading consuming 
markets, particularly in view of rumored 
commitments of 600,000 tons to Japan 
and 400,000 tons to British Malaya, was 
the principal question in the minds of 
loca] exporters. It appeared that per- 
mits would be issued only to the chief 
buyers, namely, Japan, Malaya, Hong 
Kong, and China. It was reported that 
Japan continued to take the largest share 
of exported rice, as in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the establishment of the 
control. 

Exports of all kinds of rice from Bang- 
kok in February amounted to 137,827 
metric tons—a decrease from the Jan- 
uary total of 135,152 metric tons and 4 
considerable reduction from shipments of 
150,696 metric tons in February 1940. 
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Livestock 


@ Canapa.—Canadian cattle shipments to 
the United States during the second quar- 
ter of 1941 will be, as during the first 
quarter, less than half as large as the 
quarterly low-duty quota of 51,720 head. 
At the end of 1941, the aggregate of ship- 
ments is likely to be 100,000 head less 
than the annual quota of 193,950 head, 
a deficiency even larger than that in 1940. 
Shipments of calves to the United States 
are also at a reduced rate. 

Light marketings of cows, heifers, and 
heifer calves and a keen demand for bulls 
for breeding purposes give evidence that 
cattlemen in western Canada are con- 
tinuing to build up their herds of beef 
cattle. Attractive prices for cattle, un- 
usually abundant grass, and prospects for 
larger supplies of feed grains provide in- 
centives to curtail current marketings. 
It is also probable that some dual-pur- 
pose cows that would normally have been 
sold for slaughter are being retained to 
provide butterfat, which is in increased 
demand. 


Meats and Products 


@ CanapA.—Several factors support the 
general belief that the demand for beef is 
rising. Wartime activity has increased 
consumer purchasing power; men in the 
defense forces will eat more beef than 
formerly; and, since the first part of 
May, packers have been required to de- 
liver a higher proportion of their hog 
slaughterings for export to Britain in the 
form of bacon and to restrict pork sup- 
plies for domestic consumption far below 
the high levels reached during the latter 
part of 1940. The demand (and probably 
the actual consumption) of beef will thus 
be increased. Until marketings of cattle 
increase materially, the addition to Cana- 
dian consumption must come chiefly from 
curtailed exports of cattle to the United 
States. 

The Canadian Bacon Board an- 
nounced, on June 23, 1941, a further in- 
increase of 75 cents in the price to be paid 
for export bacon, thus raising the price 
from $17.85, which became effective on 
June 2, 1941, to $18.60 per 100 pounds, 
Grade A, No. 1 sizeable Wiltshire sides, 
f.a. s. Canadian seaboard. The new 
price of $18.60 is applicable to all prod- 
ucts put into cure for export on and after 
Tuesday, June 24, 1941. The advance in 
price will be borne by the Dominion Gov- 
emment from funds previously allotted. 

This increase in the price of export 
bacon is another step toward curbing 
exports to the United States and curtail- 
ing domestic consumption of pork and 
pork products in Canada, in order that 
sufficient quantities of such products will 
be available to meet the requirements of 
the British Ministry of Food. 

Canadian domestic demand has been 
taking 50 to 60 percent of total pork sup- 
plies, although not as high a proportion 
of commercial supplies (inspected slaugh- 
terings). Per capita consumption of 
pork in Canada reached exceptionally 
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high levels in 1940 and appeared to be 
still rising in 1941. 


@ NEw ZEALAND.—The Minister of Mar- 


keting announced on May 2 that the 
United Kingdom had contracted to pur- 
chase from New Zealand 248,000 long 
tons of meat (beef, lamb, and pork) 
within the production year ending Sep- 
tember 29, 1941. During the first year 
of the war the United Kingdom agreed to 
purchase from New Zealand 300,000 
tons—and, in fact, took about 350,000 
tons. The 248,000 tons just announced 
is substantially higher than the pro- 
ducers in New Zealand had been allowed 
to expect. 

No indication has been given of the 
proportion of the various types of meat 
which will make up the total. Of last 
year’s total exports to all destinations of 
350,000 tons, 66,000 tons were of frozen 
beef. 


Exports of frozen beef during March 
of this year totaled 113,300 hundred- 
weight (of 112 pounds) and shipments of 
chilled beef totaled 236 hundredweight. 

For a period of 5 months ended March 
1, frozen-beef production was 197,457 
quarters, as compared with 88,037 during 
the corresponding 5 months a year ago. 
Expressed in terms of freight carcasses 
(60 pounds), boneless-beef killings for 
the same period (figures in parenthesis 
are for corresponding period a year ago) 
totaled 198,211 (252,170) and boneless 
bobby veal 85,597 (62,557). 


Poultry Products 


@ SWITZERLAND.—The unusually large 
demand for eggs, resulting from the two 
meatless days now observed and the wide- 
spread conservation of eggs in households 
at this time of the year, has tended to 
increase prices. The War Food Office 
has appealed to the public to abstain 
from unnecessary purchases, stating that 
domestic production is satisfactory and 
that large quantities of eggs are still be- 
ing imported. The maximum retail price 
of eggs has been fixed at 26 centimes 
each, or roughly 6 cents in United States 
currency at the present rate of exchange. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Srerra LEONE—The harvesting and 
scraping of ginger continued throughout 
March. There was some decline in sales 
in the Bo district due to hopes of higher 
prices. 


Ginger and Pepper Exports From Sierra 
Leone, March 1941 


{In tons of 2,240 pounds] 














Destination Ginger | Peppers 
United Kingdom__......___-- ic > free 
Gambia oR RT .02 | 8.19 
Union of South Africa______- ae 5 ) 
Pee IIIS < nichwnncaccedun 155. 53 22. 75 
EL hdatindcitanaoaaGeeecn a . 02 
ch achat es: 176. 92 | 30. 96 
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Spices ready for shipment consisted of 
402.47 tons of ginger and 38.84 tons of 
peppers. 


@ Society Istanps.—Exports of vanilla 
beans from French Oceania during the 
quarter ended March 31, 1941, amounted 
to 26,706 kilograms, as compared with 
15,015 kilograms exported during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1940. 


Exports of Vanilla Beans From French 














Oceania 
First quarter 
Destinations 
1940 1941 
Kilo- Kilo 
grams grams 

IN i ne vaca Saaganwuderd Ate 5 Se 
pT Ra ee Se eae 
SE I ia rin wecabece axa 3, 136 22, 088 
yer 3, 795 395 
a) eae eee 418 1, 611 
CNIS fepiccels Sinn se doaucsnust kaki mee 2, 410 
Denman. ........ SB See ae 
Other countries... ....<. 5.2.5. 20 202 
TON Sect 2 15, 015 26, 706 











Average Market Prices of Vanilla Beans 
in Papeete 


[Francs per kilogram for three best grades] 





























White label —_ Green label 
Month 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
| 
January -.._.._- 185 | 375] 185 | 350] 120 125 
February.......| 225 | 305] 225] 285] 135 130 
ae 190 | 270} 190 | 250] 135 130 











NOTE.—A verage selling rates (in frances) in Tahiti for 
United States dollars: 43.164 during first quarter of 1941 
and 44.44 during first quarter of 1940. 


A variable export tax was placed on 
vanilla beans by a decree dated June 3, 
1940, because of the increased price re- 
sulting from war conditions. This tax, 
which is changed every 3 months, is based 
on the difference in the average price of 
vanilla exported during the third quar- 
ter of 1939 and the average price of the 
second quarter preceding that for which 
the export duty is to be established. 
The rate of duty is 60 percent of this 
difference. For the January—March 
quarter the tax was 48.09 francs per 
kilogram; for the April—June quarter it 
is fixed at 73.99 francs, and for the July— 
September quarter of this year, at 71.32 
francs per kilogram. 


@ UNION or SoutH Arrica.—The market 
for extracts and flavors in the Union of 
South Africa is small but steady. Im- 
ports, about £30,000 a year, represent 20 
percent to 25 percent of consumption. 
Bottlers of carbonated beverages, bakers, 
confectioners, and ice-cream manufac- 
turers generally obtain 75 percent or 
more of their requirements of extracts 
and flavors from local producers, and 
the remainder through brokers or job- 
bers handling imported lines. 

Among the more popular carbonated 
beverages in South Africa are lemon, 
lime, and orange drinks; singer beer, 
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ginger ale, colas, and cream sodas. Im- 
ports of flavoring extracts in 1939 were 
£30,765, including £10,875 from the 
United Kingdom, £6,983 from the United 
States, £5,896 from the Netherlands, and 
£4,775 from France. The United King- 
dom and the United States are now sup- 
plying the imports; they formerly came 
from the continent of Europe. Imports 
of fruit juices and cordials in 1939 were 
£11,956, largely from British countries; 
the United States is credited with only 
£475. 


The manufacture of cordials and sirups 
in South Africa increased from £99,990 
in 1936-37 to £147,944 in 1937-38, and 
of ginger beer from £45,856 to £50,855 
in the same interval. 


Sugar 


@ Dominican ReEpusiic.—The following 
figures summarize the statistical posi- 
tion of sugar in the Dominican Republic. 


Metric tons 
OOO EE 66, 095 
Production, Sept. 1, 1940-May 31, 
| Ce ES ene 370, 588 
ee ee 436, 683 
REESE ne 18 1, 597 
I iirc tie cncieinantivtnnmsieenes 13, 442 
ee 195, 039 
Giese Biey Si; 3961... ...._..- 241, 644 


The 241,644 tons on hand as of May 31, 
1941, compares with 111,481 at the same 
time last year. The present situation is 
due in large part to a slower rate of 
shipping of sugar already sold to the Brit- 
ish Government than was the case last 
year. British purchases are understood 
to total 255,000 tons, and some sugar 
remains unsold. 

Some producers, expecting a poor mar- 
ket this year, contracted to deliver high- 
test molasses to the United States, and 
it is understood that the equivalent of 
approximately 60,000 tons of sugar has 
gone into this product. Including this 
amount in total production figures, it 
will be seen that the total amount of cane 
ground considerably exceeded that in the 
1939-40 crop year. 


@ SoutH Arrica—wMilling of the new 
season’s crop of sugar in Durban will be- 
gin during May. Sales in April amounted 
to 26,300 tons, which included 19,300 tons 
of white sugars, and 7,000 tons of Govern- 
ment standard sugar (No. 2 Grade). 
These total sales were approximately 
1,000 tons greater than sales in April 
1940. 

Revised figures of exports for the 1940- 
41 season show a total of 234,026 tons. 
Of this amount 10,000 tons went to the 
Rhodesias and the remainder to Great 
Britain. 
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Vegetables 


@ CHILE.—Trade sources estimate the 
current crop of the principal export va- 
rieties of beans as follows: Pea beans 
(arroz), 21,000 metric tons; marrow 
beans (cristales), 6,500 tons; red kidney 
beans, 3,500; and red Mexican, 500. 

During the past decade, an average of 
30 percent of the beans produced have 
been exported, 11 percent have been 
saved for seed, and 59 percent have been 
consumed domestically. The principal 
exports to non-American markets have 
been white pea beans (arroz), marrow 
beans (cristales), and nondescript white 
beans lumped together under the name 
“blancos.” Most of the red Mexican and 
red kidney beans go to the Carribbean 
area. 

The total bean harvest for 1940 was 
91,796 metric tons, of which 34,622 were 
exported and 8,747 saved for seed. This 
left 48,426 metric tons for local consump- 
tion, or a per capita consumption of ap- 
proximately 22 pounds. 

Except for such shipments to Switzer- 
land and Spain as are able to obtain 
British navicerts, it appears that the con- 
tinental European market will be closed 
to Chilean beans this year. This will 
throw on other markets about one-fourth 
of the normal crop. Because of the 
shortage of shipping, however, it is un- 
likely that Great Britain will take the 
quantity purchased last year. 

Official production figures for lentils 
are not available. Total exports of len- 
tils, however, amounted to approximately 
15,000 metric tons, of which approxi- 
mately one-third went to the United 
States, slightly more than one-third to 
France, and one-sixth to Great Britain. 
This year the French market is cut off, 
and it is unlikely that shipping will be 
available to permit Great Britain to pur- 
chase as large quantities as in 1940. 
Chile normally supplies about 80 percent 
of United States imports of lentils. The 
surplus available for export from the cur- 
rent crop is believed to be only slightly 
less than last year. 


Glass and Products 


@ Cusa—The greater part of the flat- 
glass products used in the island were 
formerly imported from Europe but are 
now supplied by the United States. 
Local commission merchants for glass 
believe that the condition is temporary 
and that European producers—chiefly 
Belgian, English, and German—vwill 
again be able to sell in Cuba at prices 
lower than those asked by United States 
exporters. Present demand for flat glass 
is small, as windows with shutters are 
commonly used, instead of windows with 
panes; also, there are many open-air 
stores, which do not use plate-glass win- 
dows. The demand for mirrors, wire 
glass, and glass building blocks is even 
smaller than that for window glass. De- 
liveries of orders of glass from the United 
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States require 4 to 6 weeks, because of 
present transportation difficulties. 

Imports of flat-glass products from 
the United States in 1940 totaled 1,239,868 
kilograms valued at $257,709; imports 
from other countries in that year 
amounted to 622,086 kilograms valued at 
$53,200. Similar imports from the 
United States in 1939 were 727,129 kilo- 
grams valued at $189,941 (from other 
countries, 1,221,979 kilograms at $90,571) : 
and in 1938, from the United States 
666,064 kilograms valued at $172,759 
(from other countries, 1,563,306 kilograms 
at $110,095). 


@ InpIA—Reduced imports and in- 
creased exports have characterized the 
trade in all kinds of glassware since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. Imports 
for the 9 months April-December 1949 
weer valued at 6,300,000 rupees, in com- 
parison with 7,500,000 rupees for the cor- 
responding period of 1939. Exports for 
the 1940 9-month period were valued at 
nearly 300,000 rupees, in comparison with 
only 96,000 rupees in April-December 
1939. 


Hardware 


Hardware export volume in April 
topped all monthly figures for recent 
years. Main reason for this development 
is that in most countries normal sources 
of supply for many lines have been cut 
off for so long that stocks have declined 
to a point where replacements must be 
made. As a result, United States manu- 
facturers are being called upon to supply 
the demand. 

Exports of hand tools totaled $2,379,343 
in April, an increase of 65 percent over 
such exports in April 1940 and 98 percent 
above those of April 1939. 


Iron and Steel 


@® Brazit.—Exports of iron ore through 
the Port of Rio de Janeiro totaled 91,055 
long tons in the first 5 months of 1941— 
75,105 tons by A. Thun & Co., Ltd., and 
15,950 by Cia. Servicos de Engenharia 
S. A. Exports in the month of May to- 
taled 33.925 tons, all by A. Thun & Co, 
Of the May shipments, 22,500 tons went 
to Baltimore, and 11,425 to Sydney, 
Canada. 

Stocks of iron ore held by producers 
in Rio de Janeiro at the close of May 
amounted to 68,276 long tons, 27,758 of 
which were in the hands of A. Thun. 


@ Canapa.—Production of pig iron in 
Canada during May totaled 113,624 long 
tons, compared with 103,326 tons in the 
preceding month, and 93,254 in May 1940, 
according to official Canadian statistics. 
The May 1941 total included 96,784 tons 
of basic iron, 9,177 of foundry iron, and 
7,663 of malleable iron. 

In the first 5 months of 1941, pig-iron 
output totaled 513,238 long tons, com- 
pared with 460971 tons in the same 
months of 1940. The tonnage for the 
1941 period included 429,365 tons of basic 
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iron, 42,867 of foundry iron, and 41,006 
of malleable iron. 

In the 5-month period of 1941, 909,449 
Jong tons of ore, 241,793 short tons of 
limestone, and 510,502 short tons of coke 
were charged to iron blast furnaces in 
Canada to make 513,238 tons of pig iron. 
May’s consumption included 198,409 tons 
of iron ore, 52,986 short tons of limestone, 
and 111,904 short tons of coke. 

Production of ferro-alloys during May 
amounted to 15,117 long tons, compared 
with 16,161 in April, and 10,272 tons a 
year ago. The May 1941 total included 
eight main grades, listed according to 
tonnage as follows: Ferrosilicon, ferro- 
chrome, ferromanganese, silico-manga- 
nese calcium silicon, ferrophosphorus, 
and calcium manganese silicon. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 
totaled 206,110 tons in May (197,114 tons 
of ingots and 8,996 of direct castings), 
compared with 200,680 in April, and 174,- 
417 in May 1940. Production in the first 
5 months of 1941 amounted to 961,272 
tons, against 792,033 in the same months 
of 1940, and 472,239 in the 1939 period. 

Prices of iron and steel products in 
Canada continued firm in May, the index 
reaching 111.4, the highest since May 
1924. The influence of a 50-cent drop in 
price of No. 1 scrap iron was more than 
offset by a $2.00 a ton rise in the price of 
steel billets, and the application of the 
sales tax upon structural] steel and other 
building materials. Indexes of the prices 
of pig iron and steel, billets, pipe, and 
hardware, also rose, while that of scrap 
metal declined. The May trade in iron 
and steel products was dominated by 
needs for war industry purposes and 
plant expansion requirements. Bock'ngs 
for the Canadian output of steel plate 
were regarded as sufficient to keep the 
mills operating at capacity. No. 1 foun- 
dry pig iron delivered at Montreal re- 
mained unchanged at $27 a ton. 


e Honc Konc.—Steel for 9 of the 17 
freighters of 10,000-ton now being built 
at Hong Kong is of American origin, 
while Australian steel is being utilized 
in 8 vessels. All boiler plate used in the 
construction is being furnished by the 
United States, and it is expected that 
Hong Kong’s future requirements of the 
material will come from the same source. 


@ MancHurtAa.—Iron produced in Man- 
churia at present is said to be selling at 
below cost. The loss heretofore has been 
borne by the Japan Manchuria Trading 
Co., which has recouped a part of its 
losses by importing steel from Japan 
at ¥145 a ton and selling it at ¥185 on 
the local market. 

A bounty of ¥26 a ton is to apply 
to exports of iron to Japan, thus 
equalizing to the seller the price of iron 
in Manchuria and Japan; no change 
will be made in the price of steel trans- 
actions. Iron will continue to be sold 
to Japanese purchasers, however, for ¥79 
aton. The greater part of the bounty 
Will be paid by the Japanese Government, 
the rest by the Manchurian authorities. 

The third of a series of furnaces being 
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installed at the Showa Steel Works at 
Anshan has commenced operation. 


Leather and 
Products 


@ ARGENTINA—Shipments of hides and 
skins in general declined 9.4 percent in 
volume and 20.1 percent in value during 
the first 4 months of 1941, compared 
with a year earlier. 

Exports of cattle hides declined from 
50,200 tons in the first 4 months of last 
year to 44,600 tons during the same pe- 
riod of 1941; values declined from 44,- 
267,000 to 34,956,000 pesos, respectively, 
Exports of sheepskins declined slightly 
from 4,700 tons during the first 4 months 
of 1940 to 4,400 tons in the 1941 period, 
and there was a decrease in value from 
2,429,000 pesos to 1,799,000 pesos. 

The following table gives details of de- 
clared exports to the United States dur- 
ing April 1941: 


Exports of Hides and Skins to the United 
States in April 1941 





| | 


Number of ee? 
Item ae | States cur- 
Oe | reney 
: " = ae a 
Dry cattle hides. : | 20, 200 | $51, 185 
Dry calf skins___. 24, 550 35, 255 
Dry goat skins. .__- | 393, 016 | 166, 591 
Dry horse hides 8, 000 | 9, 891 


Dry sheep skins pice 
Wet cattle bides ; eth 
Wet calf skins pepe x WPI Aeeeay 
Wet horse hides belies } 9, 929 38, 396 
Wet sheep skins..._______- | 595, 041 236, 897 


345, 282 | 141, 870 
405, 595 | 2, 244, 547 





@ Brazit.—Production of hides and 
skins in the State of Bahia showed no 
significant changes up to June 20, 1941. 
A canvass of Bahia tanners indicates that 
about 20,000 goatskins, 4,000 sheepskins, 
and 8000 wet salted cattle hides were 
used locally in June. 

The best available estimate of stocks 
on hand throughout the State, obtained 
from Cia. Rovel da Bahia, follows: 20,000 
dry-cured cattle hides, almost exclu- 
sively steer; 20,000 wet salted hides, al- 
most exclusively steer; 60,000 to 70,009 
dry-cured goatskins; no kidskins; 20,000 
dry-cured sheepskins; and no lambskins. 

A canvass of the 6 largest dealers in 
the city of Bahia, representing at least 
90 percent of the tota! in the city, shows 
them holding 50,000 dry-cured cattle 
hides, including 12,300 already sold for 
export and local use; 15,000 wet-salted 
cattle hides; 73,000 dry-cured goat and 
kid skins, including 32,000 already sold 
for export and local use; 62,000 dry sheep- 
skins and lambskins, including 38,000 al- 
ready sold for export and local use; and 
3,836 miscellaneous skins. The decline 
in stocks is attributed by dealers to large 
shipments of dry-cured cattle hides and 
goatskins made between May 20 and 31, 
1941. 

No shipment of any kind of hides or 
skins were made in the first 20 days of 
June. According to figures published by 
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the Bahia Produce and Stock Market, 
13,000 dry-cured hides were exported to 
Great Britain, 1,000 to the United States, 
and 38,000 to other states of Brazil dur- 
ing May. According to the same source, 
6,562 dry-cured goatskins were shipped 
to New York, 80,712 to Philadelphia, 1,214 
to Great Britain, and 59,557 to “other 
Brazil,” making a total of 148,045 skins. 
Of a total of 72,063 dry-cured sheepskins, 
64,551 were shipped to New York, 1,409 
to Great Britain, and 6,103 to “other 
Brazil.” 


@ Pervu.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru amounted to 25,000 cattle- 
hides, 125,000 sheepskins, and 80,000 
goatskins in May 1941. The production 
figures for the first 5 months of 1941 were 
111,000, 595,000, and 300,000 skins, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of hides and skins, based on 
preliminary customs statistics and con- 
version factors as reported by competent 
trade sources, were as follows during May 
1941: Cattlehides, dry-cured, 1,721; dry- 
salted, 6,028; wet-salted, none—total, 
7,749. For the first 5 months of 1941 hide 
exports amounted to 19,584, 14,609, and 
5,807, respectively—a total of 40,000. 
Exports of sheepskins totaled 1,708 in 
May (72,702 during the first 5 months of 
1941), and goat and kidskins, 107,728 in 
May (298,725 in the first 5 months of 
1941). 

The apparent stocks of cattlehides, as 
of June 1, 1941, numbered approximately 
15,290; of sheepskins 1,824,450; and of 
goat and kidskins 4,230. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Lumber receipts in Puerto Rico during 
the first 4 months of 1941 were in excess 
of demand and stocks at present are 
large. Dealers feel, however, that mili- 
tary and private requirements will bring 
stocks to normal before the end of 
summer. 

Receipts of dressed southern pine dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 amounted in 
value to $758,771, compared with $258,146 
for the same period of 1940; southern 
pine, rough, $114,704 ($75.542 in 1940): 
and Douglas fir, $71,957 ($55,929 in 1940). 


@ Brazit.—With the exception of Span- 
ish cedar, useful woods of the Amazon 
Valley forests are generally inaccessible 
and widely scattered. 

Although the State of Amazonas has 
an estimated forest area of 168,342,700 
hectares, almost twice that estimated for 
the State of Para, the greater part of the 
timber exportation industry is in the 
latter area where development of the 
trade has been favored by various cir- 
cumstances. Belem (Para), the only sea- 
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port of Amazonia (Amazon Valley) is in 
the State of Para, this port, combined 
with deep and easily accessible rivers and 
channels of the Amazon delta, the Bra- 
ganca railroad, and the relatively large 
population (three times as great as 
Amazonas), has enabled the State of 
Para, and specifically the city of Belem, 
to become the greatest timber trade 
center of the Amazon Valley. 


Exports of all classes of timber from 
the port of Para for the years 1939 and 
1940 were as follows: 


Exports of Timber From Para, Brazil 


{In metric tons] 








Destination | 1939 | 1940 

ee tn SS 62, 297 37, 955 
See 445 460 
Se ee | 1, 312 503 
a ng Ee a aE 29, 030 2, 402 
3 J eer | 6, 974 6, 438 
| ER Ser aeons Be ik 3, 822 
at ene rE 2, 926 1, 501 
I od ao aiemnnsicascotecknaca 21, 408 22, 829 








@ Canapa—Recent developments affect- 
ing the lumber industry in British Colum- 
bia included creation of the national price 
control organization in Canada to regu- 
late lumber prices, which have been fixed 
on the basis of retail prices in effect on 
April 1, 1941, plus the sales tax; increased 
demand in the United States for British 
Columbia lumber featured by greater di- 
versification in specifications required; 
maintenance of sales at satisfactory lev- 
els in the domestic market; and a de- 
cline in water-borne shipments of lumber 
to the United Kingdom due to absence 
of cargo space. 

Log stock on May 15 were estimated 
at 305,000,000 feet—48 percent Douglas 
fir, 31 percent cedar, and 17 percent hem- 
lock and balsam. Existing stocks are 
the highest in years. However, in view 
of United States demand and recent re- 
moval of the export embargo on fir logs 
cut from Crown lands, stocks are ex- 
pected to decline in the near future. 


@ Canapa.—Fifty single wooden prefab- 
ricated family dwellings and two dormi- 
tories totaling about $160,000 in value 
are to be erected on land owned by the 
city of Fort William and leased to War- 
time Housing, Ltd., the federal agency 
set up to deal with Canada’s industrial 
housing shortage. 


@ GeEermMANy.—The Reich Colonial Forest 
Institute was recently established at 
Hamburg-Reinbeck, according to the 
“Gordian,” Hamburg, of May 26, 1941. 
The aim of the Institute is to train for- 
esters for work in Occupied areas and to 
furnish information on various woods to 
German importers of lumber, it is stated. 


@ SweEeDEN.—During the last 6 months of 
1941 it is estimated that lumber valued 
at 7,400,000 crowns will be exported. The 
decrease in the lumber quota is appreci- 
able, the value of lumber exports for the 
first 6 months of 1941 totaling 15,400,000 
crowns. 
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Formerly Sweden shipped large quan- 
tities of plywood to the United Kingdom; 
following cessation of that trade, ship- 
ments were diverted to Germany and 
areas occupied by that country, particu- 
larly Denmark. 

During the first quarter of 1941 exports 
of plywood were considerably higher than 
a year earlier. 

Some of the quotas allotted for the first 
half of 1941 have been used for plywood 
exports to Germany, as well as to Den- 
mark. Whether further quotas will be 
allowed for the second half of 1941 is un- 
certain. Plywood export prices increased 
by about 5 percent during the first half 
of 1941. 

Plywood factories have experienced 
difficulty in exporting to the Netherlands 
and also to Belgium. Sawn wood takes 
first place, although wood quotas allotted 
these countries also cover materials like 
plywood. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


The general license authorizing the ex- 
portation to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland of certain machine tools and al- 
lied products from the United States has 
been amended to include only precision 
instruments for use in the metal-working 
industries. 


@ Brazit.—No appreciable demand for 
industrial machinery was noted in the 
Bahia District in 1940. One importer, 
whose last order for similar machinery 
was placed with a British firm, is negoti- 
ating with an American manufacturer 
for the purchase of oil-extraction ma- 
chinery for a contemplated plant. 

Brazilian machinery has been used in 
the relatively new industry of decorticat- 
ing caroa fiber, and one importer has 
made inquiries of American manufac- 
turers regarding this type of machinery, 
Small orders necessitated by replace- 
ments and expansions were placed in 
the United States during 1940 by a cocca- 
butter plant, a tannery, and a hosiery 
mill. 

Competition offered American ma- 
chinery now comes almost exclusively 
from domestic sources. Brick- and tile- 
making machinery, simple tanning ma- 
chinery, small stills, small sugarcane 
grinders, vegetable oil hydraulic presses, 
cereal grinders, corn shellers, woodwork- 
ing machinery and small lathes are all 
manufactured in south Brazil and mar- 
keted in Bahia. 

There is a good potential market for 
cotton gins in the States of Bahia and 
Sergipe, where approximately 200 are 
in use. Fifty percent of those in Bahia 
are officially stated to be overaged and 
in need of replacement. The percentage 
in Sergipe is believed to be about the 
same. 


@ CuHILE.—The importation of 30 motor- 
ized orchard sprayers has been ordered 
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by the Director General of Agricultura} 
services, Augusto Bravo. These are to 
be distributed to field units in various 
districts of Chile by the Vegetation Sani. 
tation Service. 


@ CHOSEN.—An increased demand for 
machinery is expected as a result of new 
foundries now being erected in Chosen, 
A large iron smelter and foundry will be 
constructed in the near future at Rako 
in South Kankyo Province by the Riken 
Iron Mine and the Mitsubishi Co. ang the 
Japan Iron Manufacturing Co. have com- 
menced construction of iron foundries in 
Seishin in North Kankyo Province for the 
utilization of the iron ore deposits in the 
vicinity of Mozan. 

A new iron and steel plant is in the 
course of construction by the Chosen 
Riken Metals Co. at Jinsen; this plant 
will employ rotary kilns in its manufac- 
turing process. 


@ Ecvuapor.—There is a potential mar- 
ket for machinery and equipment for the 
drilling of at least five deep wells to a 
maximum depth of 1,500 feet in the city 
of Quito. The wells are to be equipped 
with the necessary filters and are to pro- 
duce a guaranteed quantity of 5,000,000 
gallons daily. The contract amounting 
to $183,000 has been signed by the mu- 
nicipality of Quito, and is to become ef- 
fective on the date when definite financ- 
ing arrangements for the work have been 
completed by the city of Quito. It is 
understood that preliminary arrange- 
ments for the financing have been con- 
cluded. 


@ PanamMA.—Water and sewerage in- 
Stallations have been included in the 
important public improvements to be 
made in David, capital of the Province of 
Chiriqui. The cost of the improvement 
projects, including the necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment, will be shared 
by the National Government. 


@ SwepeEn—A new Swedish oil re- 
claimer, trade-mark AMEX, has been 
invented by Stig Asberg, a Swedish en- 
gineer specializing in oil problems, and 
has proved very satisfactory, according 
to press reports. The first AMEX units 
were manufactured by Aktb. Heby Gju- 
teri & Mek. Verkstad, Heby, Sweden, but 
on June 1, 1941, manufacture was taken 
over by Aktb. Pump-Separator, Stock- 
holm. 

The AMEX oil reclaimer is provided 
with a 16-quart tank, in which the con- 
taminated oil is electrically heated toa 
temperature of 150 degrees Celsius; all 
dissolved substances are precipitated by 
adding a specially made purifying com- 
pound, and all solid mechanical dirt and 
sludge are thereafter removed by air pres- 
sure and a filtering process requiring 342 
hours. It is stated that from each quart 
of contaminated oi] 90 percent of pure 
oil is reclaimed, which is said not to have 
lost any of its lubricating qualities. 

The AMEX oil reclaimer is marketed 
at Kronor 280.00 (approximately $70) per 
unit, and is sold exclusively by Aktb. Es- 
kilstunasmide, Stockholm. The Swedish 
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Government, as well as Swedish indus- 
trial enterprises, have already ordered a 
number of the new AMEX of reclaimers. 

A new type of industrial gas generator, 
ysing wood or peat as fuel, for heating 
furnaces in steel works and other indus- 
trial plants, designed by Axel Ohlsson, 
a Swedish mechanical engineer, was re- 
cently demonstrated for the Swedish 
press and Swedish heating experts by 
the manufacturers, Aktb, Svenska Jarn- 
yagsverkstaderna. 

The main feature of this invention, 
which is styled the “Parca” semigas fur- 
nace, is its property to deliver practically 
as high a number of thermal units from 
purning wood or peat as from coal or 
coke. Its fuel consumption is about 25 
percent lower than for older wood-fired 
furnaces, and greater efficiency is said Lo 
be obtained than by means of older types 
of coal-burning furnaces. 

Tests are said to show the efficiency of 
the new “Parca” generator to be 84 per- 
cent, using coal as fuel, and only 2 per- 
cent lower when fired with wood. At 
practical tests in a Swedish steel works, 
with the generator attached to a re- 
heating furnace and using wood as fuel, 
a temperature of 1,340° Centigrade was 
reached while the materials heated held 
a temperature of 1,200° Centigrade. 

A bill for a grant of $625,000 for the 
purchase of machinery and equipment 
for State peat bogs has been submitted 
to Parliament. This equipment is needed 
to increase the production of factory peat 
from an estimated 700,000 tons in 1941 
to 1,000,000 tons during 1942, according 
to press reports. 


@ VENEZUELA—An increasing demand 
for industrial instruments is expected in 
view of the present trend toward indus- 
trial expansion. None are _ produced 
locally, and under present world trade 
conditions the United States is virtually 
the only source of supply. Imports of 
industrial indicating, recording, and con- 
trolling instruments from the United 
States during 1940 totaled $21,698. 

The largest outlet for industrial instru- 
ments in Venezuela comes from the pe- 
troleum industry; there is also a fair 
demand from the portland cement in- 
dustry, breweries and bottlers, beverage 
manufacturers, distilleries, prepared- 
food industries, utility companies, and 
textile mills. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


@ DenmMaRK.—The Danish Sulfuric Acid 
and Superphosphate Co. continues to 
produce aluminum hydroxide in a stable 
emulsion as a carrier for a vaccine 
(against hoof-and-mouth disease), de- 
veloped by the Government Serum Insti- 
tute, according to the Danish press. 
Production of aluminum hydroxide, said 
to be superior in quality and lower in 
price than the imported product, reached 
about 18,000 kilograms in 1940. 
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@ NICARAGUA .—Demand for vitamin 
products is confined to the more import- 
ant centers. Most vitamin purchases are 
made by foreigners residing in the coun- 
try and by a relatively small number of 
the more prosperous citizens. 

Vitamins are not produced locally; im- 
ports are mainly from the United States. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


@ CanaDAa.—The Province of British Co- 
lumbia has 97 licensed moving-picture 
theaters with a total seating capacity of 
about 65,000. In addition, there are 33 
licensees who have permission to exhibit 
films at various villages, mines, and lum- 
ber camps on certain days during each 
month. 

Paid admissions to motion-picture the- 
aters in 1940 totaled 16,446,250 and re- 
ceipts (exclusive of the Provincial 
amusernent tax on tickets) aggregated 
$3,962,446—an approximate increase of 3 
percent in the number of paid admissions 
and 6 percent in total receipts over the 
figures for 1939. In Vancouver (the 
largest city in the Province, with one- 
third of the population), admission re- 
ceipts showed a gain of 4 percent over 
the 1939 figure. 


@ NEw ZEALAND—The Film Industry 
Board has asked the Government to pub- 
lish a statement to the effect that the ex- 
hibition of inflammable 35-millimeter 
film in private homes is prohibited and 
has emphasized the necessity for the en- 
forcement of the regulations regarding 
the unauthorized storage of such film. 


@ SwWITZERLAND.—In the first quarter of 
1941, 546 copies of newsreels with a com- 
bined length of 189,378 meters were im- 
ported into Switzerland. Of these, 154 
copies, or 28.2 percent, came from the 
United States; 242 copies, or 44.3 percent, 
from Germany; 78 copies, or 14.3 percent, 
from France; and 72 copies, or 13.2 per- 
cent, from Italy. 

In the field of cultural and documen- 
tary films, American producers are yield- 
ing ground to Germany and Italy. Out 
of a total of 64 titles imported in the first 
quarter of 1941, 68.7 percent were sup- 
plied by the Axis countries: On the basis 
of length, imports from the United States 
were still smaller, amounting to only 3,596 
meters, compared with 23,427 meters 
for Germany and Italy. 


Naval Stores and 
Waxes 


@ Mexico.—Exports of naval stores from 
Mexico, as cOmpiled from the records of 
the Direccion General de Estadistica for 
February and March 1941, were as fol- 
lows: 
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Exports of Naval Stores From Mexico 








Item and country Kilograms | Pesos 
Turpentine: 

February: Total_............. 189, 284 51, 994 
pe Se ree 181, 604 48, 631 
Pee aw 7, 680 3, 363 

Oe ae 258, 043 65, 034 
United States_........._.._- 176, 996 57, 515 
|, SS ae 1, 722 379 
IID ia ecteicncc nuke daa daletgiied 79, 325 7, 140 

Rosin: 
February: Total_.........._-- 115, 569 19, 246 
United States... ......-...-. 818 115 
SRR eee 460 109 
COs is 3s Sa 103, 544 16, 076 
oe Br le a9 10, 747 2, 946 

ba ie 188, 850 30, 170 
oe eee 64, 434 8, 436 
RRS ee ceo ae tees 124, 416 21, 734 











@ Preru.—Beeswax is produced chiefly in 
Chiclayo, Piura, and Cajamarca. How- 
ever, the present output is not large, and 
only limited quantities are available for 
export. Candlemakers in the Lima-Cal- 
lao district even find it necessary to im- 
port beeswax. Possibilities of exporting 
this wax on a profitable scale have been 
studied recently by a few Lima firms, but 
the idea has been abandoned as imprac- 
tical, owing to the uncertainty and non- 
uniformity of supply available. 


Foreign Trade in Beeswax (Pure or Im- 
pure, and That Known as “Japan’”) 






























































1938 1939 1940 
Origin Gross Gross Gross 
kilo- | Soles | kilo- | Soles | kilo- | Soles 
grams grams grams 
| 
IMPORTS 
eee 239; 285) 118) 191 4 14 
Germany. .-__.-- 178 524 115 ee, ee 
United States _- 131 557 30 100} 1,017) 3.904 
Belgium _____--- 40 eR Beery yt eee ee 
Argentina___-- 16 , epee RES? 5 50 
United King- 

Cbachienas 5 36] 144) 497 79 490 
+ cae: SS Re a Wicman Bass 500| 1, 518 
Hong Kong-..-- fhe | RS eta 96; 709 
Brazil......-.-- IP SENN: WOES, eet 6, 30 

Total... 609| 1,543) 4Q7| 1,356) 1, 707| 6,715 
EXPORTS tek pris 
United King- 

dom ..........| 2,829) 4,287| 4,341) 4,312)....__|._.__- 

United States--| 2,072} 1,658] 910| 1, 950| 7, 125| 8, 440 








Total... 4,901] 5.945) 5, 251) 6, 262) 7, 125) 8, 440 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazit.The Sao Paulo State govern- 
ment’s lead and silver smelter (Usina de 
Chumbo a Prata) was expected to be in 
operation at full capacity by July 1. It 
will produce 10 tons of lead and 25 xilo- 
grams of silver daily. The first lead to 
be smelted in Brazil was produced in a 
pilot plant in August 1940. By the close 
of 1940 about 200 tons of ore taken from 
various mines had been treated. 

Metal smelted at Apiai is marketed by 
the mining companies who supplied the 
ore. As yet no silver has been refined; 
4 tons of residue containing 100 kilo- 
grams of silver have been accumulated, 
and it is expected that production of 25 
kilograms a day will be possible as soon 
as the lead smelter begins capacity oper- 
ations. The small quantity of lead al- 
ready produced has been sold in Sao 
Paulo for local consumption. 

Current lead requirements of Brazil are 
estimated at about 10,000 tons annually, 
or about three times the capacity of the 
Apiai smelter. It is therefore considered 
probable that the entire output will be 
sold on the domestic market. The silver 
will be delivered to the mint in accord- 
ance with legal requirements. 

Apiai, the site of the smelter, is located 
in the southern part of Sao Paulo in the 
center of Brazil’s richest lead deposits. 
The nearby Palmital River offers poten- 
tial hydroelectric power. 

The plant consists of three units—a 
power plant sufficient for 200 horsepower 
(plant assembled from used equipment), 
a concentration plant sufficient for 25 
to 40 tons of ore every 24 hours, and a 
smelter and refinery. A Mace drying- 
agglomeration oven and a Mace oven 
with water jacket for reducing the sinter, 
have been installed. The refining is 
done by the Parkes process in six oil- 
heated ovens and charcoal is used as fuel 
in the plant. ‘ The selective flotation 
process is used. 

During the experimental period, an 
attempt was made to extract copper con- 
tained in the ores treated, but it is re- 
ported that the content was too low 
for profitabie operation. 

Lack of metal has resulted in curtailing 
the output of the Brazilian aluminum 
fabricating industry. Only two of the 
largest Sao Paulo plants are now oper- 
ating. The plants are said to be using 
scrap aluminum exclusively. The only 
rollers for making sheet aluminum in 
Brazil are said to be located in Sao Paulo. 


@ Burma—Exports of wolframite from 
Burma are now controlled by the Min- 
istry of Supply in London, and shipments 
are permitted only to Great Britain. 

Wolframite concentrates and mixed tin 
and wolframite concentrates of varying 
percentages exported to Great Britain 
during the first quarter of 1941 totaled 
2,679 long tons, compared with 3,095 tons 
shipped to all countries in the corre- 
sponding months of 1940. 

A price of 50 shillings for a unit of 
wolframite (22.4 pounds), f. o. b. Ran- 
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United States Government 
Will Buy Mexico’s Surplus 
Strategic Materials 


The Metals Reserve Company 
and the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, in conjunction with the State 
Department, has completed ar- 
rangements which, for the next 18 
months, will make available to the 
United States and other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, the ex- 
portable surplus of Mexican stra- 
tegic and critical materials. 

Included among the materials 
covered by this agreement are anti- 
mony, copper, graphite, lead, mer- 
cury, tungsten, tin, zinc, and hene- 
quen. All of these materials are 
needed in the defense program. 
Under the arrangement, Metals Re- 
serve and Defense Supplies will 
buy, at the market current at the 
time of purchase, any surplus of 
these strategic commodities not sold 
to private industry in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree pro- 
viding that exports of these com- 
modities may be made only to 
points within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The arrangement represents the 
sincere wish and desire of the two 
Governments to cooperate fully in 
assisting each other’s defense and 
economy during this difficult period. 











goon, has been fixed by the Ministry of 
Supply. 


@ Honpuras.—An individual in Hon- 
duras is seeking an outlet in the United 
States for a quantity of stibnite alleged to 
assay 50-percent antimony. Further de- 
tails concerning the product are not 
available to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, but the name and 
address of the holder of the ore will be 
furnished upon request. 


@ Inp1a.—The Government has assumed 
control over the importation, sale, and 
use of aluminum and all holders of the 
metal are required to submit monthly re- 
turns of stccks. 

India’s entire requirements of alumi- 
num are imported. Bauxite, the ore of 
aluminum, is produced in the Central 
Province of India, but metallic aluminum 
is not smelted in the country. 


@ Mexico.—The refinery operated by an 
American concern at Avalos, Chihuahua, 
treated more crude ore in 1940 than in 
1939, in spite of a production decrease 
of 232,531 metric tons of ore at the prin- 
cipal mines in the district. Increased 
shipments of ore from other districts 
to this smelter as a result of the 
closing of an important refinery else- 
where in Mexico and the depleting of re- 
serve ore stock piles at the smelter, re- 
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portedly accounted for the maintenance 
of the ore treatment schedule at Avalos. 

The metallic content of a total ton- 
nage of 418,447 tons of ore treated at the 
Avalos plant in 1940 consisted of 3,389 
kilograms of gold, 677,068 of silver, 105 . 
485,471 of lead, and 6,709,274 kilograms 
of copper. The increase in gold, silver 
and copper recorded from the ore treated. 
and the sharp decline in the recovery of 
lead, reflect the tendency of small miners 
to abandon lead properties and concen. 
trate on those ore bodies yielding greater 
returns in the precious and semiprecioys 
metals. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—Drastic restrictions 
have been placed on the use of copper 
and copper alloys in Switzerland. The 
use of these metals is forbidden for out- 
side wiring, roofs, drain pipes, water 
pipes, radiators, containers of all kinds 
and for similar purposes. : 

Firms have been ordered to submit an 
inventory of their stocks of copper, zinc, 
bismuth, wolframite, aluminum, and 
magnesium in all forms, as well as waste 
and alloys of these metals. Objects of 
art and household, industry, and trade 
articles are exempt. 


@ TurKEY.—Exports of mercury totaled 
9 metric tons in 1940, compared with 11 
during the preceding year. It is estj- 
mated that about 5 tons of the metal were 
shipped to Great Britain during the first 
quarter of 1941. 


@ VENEZUELA.—A recently organized firm 
of mining engineers and consultants re- 
ports that it has acquired nickel-bearing 
properties located near Lake Valencia. 
The ore is said to average 2 percent 
nickel. The owners are seeking pur- 
chasers of the ore on an f. o. b. Puerto 
Cabello basis. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@ Brazir.—An outlet in the United 
States for graphite is being sought by a 
Brazilian individual. Laboratory tests of 
Samples from the deposit made by the 
Brazilian Department of Agriculture are 
reported to reveal a content of 98.51 pure 
graphite. The mine will probably yield 
about 10 tons monthly, all of which is 
offered for export. 

Available details may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


® InpdIA.—Production of mica in the first 
quarter of 1941 was considerably in ex- 
cess of that of the corresponding months 
of 1940. Stocks were reported low on al- 
most all sizes and grades, as a result of 
the large sales to American buyers and 
the Indian Government during recent 
months. Only small quantities of the 
most important sizes and qualities were 
said to be available. 

The United States continues to be 
practically the only important foreign 
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outlet for Indian mica. Although restric- 
tions to non-Empire countries are being 
enforced with increasing severity, licenses 
for shipment to the United States are 
granted freely. 

Declared exports of Bihar mica from 
Calcutta to the United States during the 
first quarter of 1941 totaled 1,593,760 
pounds, of which 689.360 pounds were 
shipped in January, 178,864 in February, 
and 727,536 in March. Shipments dur- 
ing the quarter consisted of 174,256 
pounds of block mica, 17,583 of the cut 
to size, 40,320 of film, and 1,461,600 of 
splitting. As a consequence of the ship- 
ping shortage, the February exports to 
the United States were the smallest in 
years. The situation, however, was re- 
lieved somewhat in March by the grant- 
ing of informal priority to mica by the 
American steamship line serving Cal- 
cutta. 

Prices of Indian mica rose appreci- 
ably in the first quarter, continuing the 
trend which began in the autumn of 1940. 


@ PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Fire clay im- 
ported into the Philippine Islands totaled 
307 metric tons in 1940 compared with 
440 tons during the previous year, accord- 
ing to official Philippine trade returns, 
a drop of about 30 percent. 

Countries participating in the 1940 
trade, with comparable figures for 1939 
shown in parentheses, were as follows: 
the United States, 144 metric tons (198) ; 
Japan, 64 (1); Great Britain, 51 (121); 
China, 47 (68); Hong Kong, none (29); 
and Switzerland, none (23). 

American fire clay has been preferred 
by Philippine consumers for many years, 
its quality being considered superior to 
the less expensive product of other coun- 
tries. Official United States statistics 
show shipments to the Philippines total- 
ing 317 long tons in 1939, 159 in 1940, and 
85 in the first quarter of 1941. 


@ Swepen.—Production of silica-brick 
and magnesite-brick will soon begin in 
Sweden, as another activity of the Ho- 
ganas-Billesholms Aktiebolag of Ho- 
ganas, 

The demand for refractory brick by the 
Swedish iron and gas works has increased 
sharply during recent years. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


@ PuitrppIneE Isx~anps.—The coconut- 
products market during May was sub- 
jected to several highly abnormal in- 
fluences. One was the cancelation of a 
proposed increase in trans-Pacific ocean 
freight rates which had been decided 
upon in April. The local market had 
advanced materially following announce- 
ment of this freight increase, but declined 
just as sharply when it was rescinded, 
since sales are normally made on the 
basis that buyers bear any changes in 
freight rates, and consequently they im- 
mediately reduced their offers in pro- 
Portion to lower rates. A second in- 
fluence was the passage, by the United 
States Congress, of a law extending ex- 
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port control to the Philippines. Al- 
though this law was passed by Congress 
on May 21, it was not signed by the 
President of the United States until May 
28 and did not come into effect in the 
Philippines until noon of May 29. There- 
fore, the law could not have any great 
effect on actual business during May, 
although the market was definitely in- 
fluenced by the fact that the law had 
been passed and that its application was 
pending. The most important effect was 
the cancelation of various orders for 
shipment to Japan and China, on the as- 
sumption that such shipments would not 
be possible after the law came into force. 

Copra arrivals during May were ex- 
tremely heavy, establishing a new high 
for the current year and also a record 
for any May of recent years. The heavy 
arrivals principally represent copra 
which had previously been stored in the 
Provinces and sold during the current 
month, owing to high prices prevailing at 
that time. A further contributing factor 
is that direct shipments from outports 
are impossible under present conditions, 
so that all copra must be moved either to 
Manila or Cebu. Although the high 
prices should cause some increase in 
actual production, it would be incorrect 
to assume that this high rate of deliveries 
can be maintained in the future. On the 
contrary, a prolonged drought is almost 
certain to cause a fairly substantial de- 
cline in production. 

At the beginning of May, copra was 
quoted in Manila at 9 pesos per hundred 
kilograms, delivered to warehouse. Prices 
moved upward sharply thereafter, reach- 
ing a peak of 11% pesos on May 10. 
Heavy selling at this price, combined 
with reports of the extension of export 


control to the Philippines, caused a de- 
cline thereafter which was accelerated by 
the announcement of a reduction in 
freight rates, with the result that quota- 
tions at the end of the month had fallen 
to 7 to 742 pesos, with little buying inter- 
est even at this price. 

Despite a sharp decline during the 
latter part of May, the average price of 
9.46 pesos for the month was the highest 
since July 1937. Quotations on the 
United States market moved upward 
sharply from a level of $3.50 to $4.25 per 
hundred pounds, on the basis of increased 
freight rate; however, owing to the subse- 
quent cancelation of the proposed rate 
increase, prices declined to a level of $3.25 
at the end of May. 

The coconut-oil market showed a tend- 
ency corresponding to that already men- 
tioned for copra. Prices on the United 
States market moved upward sharply 
during the first half of May, with con- 
siderable premium paid for prompt ship- 
ment. Quotations c. i. f. Atlantic-coast 
ports reached a peak of 658 cents for bulk 
coconut oil, with f. o. b. tank-car prices 
up 5¢ cent above this level. The market 
collapsed during the second half of the 
month, with buyers offering 442 cents— 
but with no business at this level. 

The copra cake and meal market con- 
tinued dull throughout May, with little 
export business, although local deliveries 
were substantial. 

Shipments to the United States con- 
tinued difficult, owing to the inability to 
secure space. The situation was some- 
what improved by cancelation of a sched- 
uled increase in ocean freight rates. 

Conditions in the desiccated-coconut 
market were favorable during May; lccal 
desiccators operated at full capacity, and 
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the United States market absorbed all 
that could be shipped. Consumers in the 
United States were apparently endeavor- 
ing to increase their inventories, through 
fear of a possible disruption of shipping 
facilities. 

Summary statistics follow: 

May copra arrivals (sacks), Manila, 634,000; 
Cebu, 515,000; stocks at end of month (metric 
tons), Manila, 33,400; Cebu, 33,100; prices of 
sun-dried (pesos per hundred kilograms), 
high, 11.50; low, 7.50. Coconut-oil stocks at 
end of month (metric tons), Manila, 16,000; 
Cebu, 5,000; prices (pesos per kilogram), high, 
0.23; low, 0.1514. Copra cake and meal stocks 
at end of month (metric tons), Manila, 6,000; 
Cebu, 5,000. 

May exports, according to Official figures 
(in metric tons), copra, total 33,492, of which 
to the United States, 17,745; China, 305; 
Japan, 15,442; coconut oil, total 21,107, of 
which to the United States, 18,719; China, 
617; Japan, 1,767; other countries, 3; copra 
cake and meal, total 8,338, of which to the 
United States, 8,336; other countries, 2; desic- 
cated coconut, total 7,787, of which, the 
United States, 7,785; other countries, 2. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Recent exports of titanium dioxide and 
titanium pigments from the United 
States have continued the upward trend 
evident during the last few years. Ship- 
ments abroad during the first 4 months 
of 1941 amounted to 5,749,750 pounds 
valued at $522,000, compared with 3,298,- 
500 pounds valued at $313,500 during the 
comparable period of 1840. Exports for 
the entire year 1940—9.900,000 pounds at 
$900,000—were 15 percent greater than 
those of 1939. 

More than 80 percent of the exports 
were destined to Canada, but somewhat 
larger shipments were made to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile during the first 
quarter of the current year than during 
last year. Exports to Argentina amount- 
ed to 196,000 pounds valued at $25,600 
during the 12 months of 1940, and to 
168,200 pounds valued at $20,000 during 
the first 3 months of 1941; shipments to 
Brazil were 217,800 pounds ($29,300) in 
1940 and 149,000 pounds ($18,000) for 
the 3 months of 1941. To Chile, a smaller 
market, were shipped 55,800 pounds val- 
ued at $7,800 in 1940, and 28,000 pounds 
valued at $4,000 in the first quarter of 
1941. 


@ Canapa.—Consumption of toluene by 
the paint industry in 1940 amounted to 
173,274 imperial gallons, which was con- 
siderably less than the amount used in 
the years just preceding (243,273 gallons 
in 1939 and 239,679 in 1938). 


@ DenmarK.—Activity in the paint and 
varnish industry dropped about 20 per- 
cent during 1940, as shown by the pro- 
duction index (based on 1935 as 100) of 
109 for that year, compared with 133 for 
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1939, according to the Danish press. The 
loss resulting from a decline in construc- 
tion activity was to some extent offset by 
the demand for black-out paints, both 
white and luminous, and for camouflage 
and other paint work on military con- 
struction of the occupying forces. 


At the time of the occupation of Den- 
mark, the industry had considerable 
stocks of naval stores, linseed and perilla 
oils, and materials for the manufacture 
of lacquers; but these stocks were gradu- 
ally used up, and many were irreplace- 
able. The situation created by the 
shortage of raw materials caused paint 
and varnish manufacturers to search for 
substitutes. Thinners and solvents were 
among the first products to fall short, 
and considerable progress has been made 
in the use of oil-in-water emulsions as a 
thinner. The principal Danish paint 
and varnish manufacturer is now offer- 
ing four clear oil-in-water emulsions and 
six pigmented emulsions for cement, wall, 
indoor, and wood work. 

A decree issued in March 1941 prohibits 
the use, by private persons, of linseed-oil 
varnish and paint on outhouses and 
fences or on facade and inside woodwork, 
except on new window frames that have 
not been previously oil-painted. 


@ Nicaracua.—Demand for paints was 
reduced last year but the United States 
continued to be the most important 
source, 


Imports of Paints Into Nicaragua 
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has not been an important source of zine 
oxide; only 35,000 pounds valued at $5,900 
were exported to the United Kingdom 
in 1940, and 80,900 pounds valued at 
$9,200 in 1939. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Stocks of over- 
issue newspapers on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year were estimated to have 
been sufficient to meet consumption re- 
quirements for about 5 months, but im- 
ports during the first quarter of this 
year were low. Consequently, stocks on 
hand at the beginning of April did not 
constitute more than a 3-months supply. 
Demand was good during the quarter, 
partly by reason of the expected increase 
in prices, due to higher freight rates 
which took effect on April 1. Sales prices 
in Batavia at the beginning of the year 
were approximately 15.50 florins per bale, 
but there occurred a gradual increase 
until by the beginning of April they had 
reached 17 florins per bale. (Florin or 
guilder equals approximately 52.8 cents, 
United States currency.) 

The following table details imports of 
overissue newspapers: 


Imports of Overissue Newspaper Into the 
Netherlands Indies 











1939 | 1940 
Item and country ieee ’ 

| Kilo- Talna | Kilo- , 
| grams Value grams Value 
Cold-water paints.._.| 60,153 | $6,921 | 33,780 | $3, 278 
United States....| 50,971 | 5,088 | 31,991 | 3,098 
Paste paints. 3, 582 586 | 4,544] 906 
Ready-mixed paints | 119, 245 | 29, 479 | 84,245 | 14,112 
United States 91,991 | 25,747 | 63,011 | 11,416 
Great Britain-. 16,890 | 1,735 | 17,652 | 2,098 








@ UNITED Kincpom.—An important trend 
in the British rubber industry, which may 
effect imports of certain chemicals from 
the United States, is the search for home- 
produced materials which can be suc- 
cessfully used as substitutes for imported 
compounding ingredients. ‘This search, 
voluntarily adopted by the rubber indus- 
iry, is motivated by a shortage of some 
of the essential materials. Products pri- 
marily affected are imported carbon 
black, zinc oxide, and French chalk. Sul- 
fur must be imported, and sulfur supplies 
cannot be cut down without seriously 
affecting production. Experiments in 
mixing are being urged in order to pro- 
duce an adequate compound with carbon 
black eliminated or reduced; experi- 
mental work is also suggested for mix- 
tures involving zinc oxide, lithopone, and 
French chalk. 

Exports of carbon black from the 
United States to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 77,300,000 pounds valued at 
$3,500,000 in 1940 (66,200,000 pounds at 
$2,975,000 in 1939). The United States 


First 3 months 


First 3 months 
1940 19 


Origin 





Gross Guilders| Gross | Guilders 
metric (in thou- metric |(in thou- 
tons sands) tons sands) 
Total 10, 187 1, O82 3, 297 323 
United States ¥, 243 YO 3, 135 307 
Great Britain 104 11 67 | 7 
Netherlands. ..__| 230 oo siecle 
China eae 144 16 13 | 4 
Singapore 147 we tan 
Hong Kong | 73 | eee Ee 
Australia 63 7 
@ VENEZUELA.—Walipaper is not pro- 


duced in Venezuela; at present the United 
States is the principal source of supply. 

United States exports of wallpaper to 
Venezuela in 1940 amounted to 23,173 
rolls valued at $2,502. A few dealers in 
the country specialize in wallpaper, par- 
ticularly in Caracas, and stocks are car- 
ried by several hardware firms. 
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~ Petroleum and 
Products 


@ canapA.—New installations of oil- 
purning equipment of any kind for heat- 
ing or motive units are now prohibited. 

The new ruling applies to the sale, dis- 
tribution, and purchase of fuel oil, 
whether or not the oil is produced in 
canada or imported. As almost all the 
crude petroleum produced in Canada 
comes from the Turner Valley in Alberta, 
the restriction on the use of fuel oil re- 
fned from domestic crude will affect the 
prairie Provinces, the only area in Can- 
ada where the Turner Valley product can 
now be economically distributed. This 
restriction “will spread the burden im- 

sed by the war effort more evenly on 
the shoulders of all Canadians,” the Oil 
Controller’s statement said. 

The new regulation does not place re- 
strictions on present users of oil-consum- 
ing equipment. Replacements of oil- 
burning equipment now in use may also 
be made if the replacement does not con- 
sume more oil than the old equipment. 
Special orders providing exceptions to the 
new regulation may be issued by the Oil 
Controller to meet exceptional circum- 
stances. Applications for special orders 
must be submitted in the form of statu- 
tory declarations and must include all 
relative facts, contracts, and documents. 

The new regulation does not apply to 
manufacturers requiring oil-burning 
equipment to turn out Government sup- 
plies. 


@ Cuba.—Production of “natural gaso- 
line” in the Motembo field, located in the 
Provinces of Matanzas and Las Villas, 
has shown a steady increase in the past 
few years. This is one of the very few 
areas in the world where gasoline is ob- 
tained directly from the earth. Accord- 
ing to unofficial statistics, total output 
of Motembo gasoline in 1940 amounted to 
5,700,000 gallons, compared with 4,375,- 
000 gallons in the preceding year, with 
estimated production during 1941 in ex- 
cess of 7,000,000 gallons. At present 
there are about 200 wells in operation in 
the Motembo field. Approximately three 
wells must be drilled in order to obtain 
one productive well. 

Since 1935 Motembo gasoline has ac- 
counted for a progressively increasing 
proportion of the gasoline sold in Cuba, 
amounting to 10.5 percent of the total in 
1940. The competitive status of refined 
gasoline has been adversely affected by 
the large spread between the taxes ap- 
plied on refined gasoline, and those col- 
lected on natural gasoline extracted from 
the soil of Cuba. The increased sales of 
Motembo gasoline during recent years 
have been made only because of the very 
substantial price differential favoring the 
domestic natural product. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that one 
of the provisions of the tax reform bill 
under discussion in the Cuban Congress, 
Would modify the relative tax status of 
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the various types of gasoline and fuel 
mixtures, and if enacted into law, would, 
according to sources in the refined gaso- 
line trade, further unbalance the com- 
petitive position of this gasoline versus 
the Motembo product, and very likely 
induce more vehicle owners to switch to 
the latter fuel. 


@ Mancuuria.—The South Manchuria 
Railway Co. will erect a plant in Mukden 
during the next 2 years for the manu- 
facture of cylinder oil, according to a 
recent report. The raw material to be 
used is not stated, but company officials 
declare that the new plant will start oper- 
ation in 1942 and that it will make 
“Manchukuo” self-sufficient in cylinder 
oil. 


Railway 
Equipment 


@ Brazit.—lImports of railway equip- 
ment from the United States included 
steam locomotives valued at 52,359,361 
milreis (about $3,172,000), and freight 
cars at 79,192,277 milreis ($4,791,000) in 
1940, compared with 12,242,811 milreis 
($740,600) and 304,369 milreis ($18,400) 
respectively in 1939. 


@ CHILE.—The Ministry of Fomento has 
directed that 200,000 pesos ($38,740 at 
the official rate of exchange) which had 
been transferred to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Works some time ago be spent on 
definitive studies for the construction of 
a subway in Santiago, according to a 
decree published June 14, 1941. 


@ GERMANY.—Steam and Diesel locomo- 
tives used in construction work will be 
manufactured in the future only in ac- 
cordance with accepted standards. The 
standardization of motor and steam 
street rollers has also been completed, 
and simplified methods will be applied to 
the production of machine tools used in 
building construction. 

Manufacturing permits are required 
for motor-operated street rollers, drying 
and mixing plants, bituminous asphalt 
and tar boilers, tank cars, and asphalt 
casting and spraying machines used in 
the surfacing of bituminous asphalt 
roads, according to Der Deutsche Volks- 
wirt (The German Economist). 


@ GUATEMALA.— Specially constructed 
tank cars with valves, locks, and other 
features in perfect condition must be 
used in transporting gasoline, petroleum, 
and its derivatives on passenger or mixed 
trains, according to an executive decree 
of May 31, 1941. This decree also pro- 
hibits carrying other inflammable ma- 
terials on passenger or mixed trains. 
When such materials are carried on 
freight trains, they must be placed in the 
last car or cars of the train. 


@ Inp1a.—Funds for the purchase of the 
following rolling stock have been included 
in the authorized net total expenditure 
for 1941-42 (154,000,000 rupees, or about 
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$46,400,200) on Indian State Railways: 
Locomotives, 14,900,000 rupees ($4,490,- 
000) ; boilers, 2,300,000 rupees ($693,000) ; 
passenger cars, 8,100,000 rupees ($2,441,- 
000) ; and freight cars, 17,000,000 rupees 
($5,212,100). No new construction is 
planned for the year, although 60,000,000 
rupees ($18,078,000) will be spent on 
track renewals. 


@ MANcHuRIA.—The Hsinking Traffic Co. 
is to increase its capital from 3,500,000 
yen (approximately $820,400) to 10,000- 
000 yen ($2,344,000) in order to intro- 
duce and operate streetcars in Hsinking. 
The lines are to have a total length of 
14.6 kilometers (9 miles) and are to be 


completed by September. Seven tons of 


rails have been received to start con- 
struction. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—The rolling stock of 
the Swiss Federal Railways in operation 
averaged the following during the year 
1940 (figures for 1939 in parenthesis): 
Steam locomotives, 371 (360); electric 
locomotives, 501 (498); motor rail cars, 
59 (59); passenger cars, 3,600 (3,608); 
motor rail cars, 64 (61); baggage cars, 
657 (658); freight cars, 18,913 (18,079); 
and service cars, 1,861 (1,826). In addi- 
tion, there were 45 (52 in 1939) steam 
locomotives and 514 (525) freight cars 
not in operation. 


Purchases during 1940 consisted of 3 
electric locomotives, 3 motor rail cars, 25 
passenger cars, 7 baggage cars, 606 freight 
cars, and 28 service cars. 

@ Union or Soviet SocraAtist REpus- 
Lics.—Production of freight cars is esti- 
mated at 51,000 units in 1940, as com- 
pared with 42,236 units in 1939. The 
State plan for 1941 calls for the produc- - 
tion of 98,940 freight cars. 


Rubber and. 
Products 


Crude rubber imports in June, at 65,093 
long tons, were far below the May total 
of 101,404 tons and compared with re- 
ceipts of 53,889 tons in June 1940. 

The average declared value per pound 
was 18.2 cents, an increase of nearly one- 
half cent over May, and the highest in 
the past 18 months. 


United States Government stocks of 
crude rubber increased during June to 
205,003 long tons compared with 188,804 
at the end of May. 


@ CryYLon.—Exports of rubber from Cey- 
lon during April 1941 amounted to 15,- 
458,455 pounds valued at 9,275,072 rupees, 
compared with 14,185,537 pounds valued 
at 7,660,188 rupees in March 1941. (1 
rupee is equivalent to 30 cents U. S. cur- 
rency.) 
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@ Peru.—Imports of automobile tires 
into Peru during May 1941 totaled 82,703 
gross kilograms, compared with 103,522 
kilograms a year earlier, according to the 
Tire Importers Association. The United 
States participated to the extent of 74,025 
kilograms in May 1941, compared with 
81,706 during the corresponding month 
of 1940. 

Imports of automobile tires amounted 
to 486,372 kilograms during the first 5 
months of 1941, compared with 552.872 
kilograms in the same period of 1940. 
American makes accounted for 420,430 
kilograms, and 392,506 kilograms, respec- 
tively, during these periods. 


@ UNIon oF Soviet SOcIALIST REPUB- 
Lics.—Efforts for the development of a 
method to reclaim synthetic rubber on a 
commercial scale by the Soviet authori- 
ties are now being made, according to 
the magazine “Caoutchouc and Rubber” 
which recently published an article deal- 
ing with the working of the first pilot 
plant put into operation in the Soviet 
Union (in the latter part of 1940) for 
the reclamation of synthetic rubber by 
the so-called method of dissolution. 

While the magazine article gives no 
details concerning the method referred 
to, it states that technical and organiza- 
tional difficulties were gradually sur- 
mounted and that by February 1941 the 
plant succeeded in overfulfilling its plan 
assignments. The physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the reclaimed rubber ob- 
tained by the method mentioned have 
been found to be very satisfactory, and 
it is stated that in the case of rubberized 
textile fabrics produced therefrom, bet- 
ter results have been obtained than were 
realized during laboratory work in the 
course of the period of experimentation. 

Experimental trials carried out at an 
artificial rubber sole factory with the new 
product are reported to have demon- 
strated that it is of sufficiently high qual- 
ity so that they can be manufactured en- 
tirely from the reclaimed article. Thus 
far, the rubber reclaimed from used syn- 
thetic rubber (mostly automobile tires) 
has been utilized in the manufacture of 
rubber soles and of artificial leather. 

The present Soviet output of reclaimed 
synthetic rubber is small, but the favor- 
able results thus far obtained are stated 
to have dispelled any doubt of the prac- 
ticability of the utilization of this method 
for the production of reclaimed synthetic 
rubber on an industrial scale. The ar- 
ticle further states that a number of new 
plants will be set up, on the basis of the 
experience acquired at the pilot plant. 
and that the machinery and processes 
used will be further perfected. 


@ UNION oF SouTH AFRICA.—The dump- 
ing duty on American, Canadian, and 
British Rubber pneumatic tires and tubes 
has been repealed. 

A call for tenders to supply the South 
African Railways with truck and auto 
tires for the year ending April 30, 1942, 
was recently issued, the number of tires 
to be supplied being estimated at approxi- 
mately 3,000. 
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Bids were submitted solely by local 
manufacturers. Representatives of tire 
manufacturers in the United States have 
tendered for a number of years for rail- 
way requirements, but finding their 
efforts to compete in vain, have discon- 
tinued the practice. This is understand- 
able since importers have to contend not 
only with a high import duty, but the 
Government, in purchasing supplies ac- 
cords a flat 10-percent preference to 
locally made products, which is too much 
of a handicap for the importer to over- 
come. 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 10,000 LONG TONS 
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Shipbuilding 


@ Canapa.—To accommodate expanding 
business in ship repair work which is 
now taxing the capacity of existing dry- 
docks at Vancouver, plans have been 
completed for the immediate construc- 
tion of an additional floating drydock 
440 feet in length and 100 feet wide with 
a 25-foot draft over blocks and a lifting 
capacity of 12,800 tons. 

Rapid progress is reported on the new 
shipways being constructed on the south 
shore of Burrard Inlet. Fill and water- 
front quay are nearing completion, the 
dredging for a fitting-out berth is well 
ahead of schedule, and satisfactory pro- 
gress is being made on the shore plant. 
The keels of four steel cargo vessels of 
9,300 tons are expected to be laid by the 
end of July. 


@ Honc Konc.—The two ocean-going 
shipbuilders in Hong Kong, the Hong 
Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd., and 
the Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering 
Co. of Hong Kong, Ltd., are engaged in 
the building of 17 standard freighters of 
10,000 tons each for the British Admi- 
ralty. These ships were formerly 9,200 
tons but an extra deck has now been 
added. 


@ JaPpanN.—It is reported that mass pro- 
duction of wooden schooners or combina- 
tion sail and small oil-burning motor ves- 
sels in quantity is contemplated. These 
ships would be similar to the type found 
throughout the coastal services of Japan. 
The possibilities of the scheme are said 
to have induced the Japan coal company 
to plan the construction of 60 schooners 
for its use in carrying coal. 


OCPARTMENT OF Commence 


@ SwEDEN.—Two cargo vessels of 9,050 
and 16,250 dead-weight tons, respectively, 
one submarine, and one minesweeper, 
were launched at Swedish shipbuilding 
yards during the month of April 1941. 
The 9,050-ton motor-driven cargo ves- 
sel was built by the Eriksberg shipbuild- 
ing yard. This ship, of the modern shel- 
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ter-deck type and built to the highest 
class of the British Lloyd’s Register, has 
the following dimensions: Length over 
all 432 feet 3 inches, length between per. 
pendiculars 405 feet, molded breadth 56 
feet 6 inches, depth to main deck 28 feet 
9 inches, depth to shelter-deck 38 feet 9 
inches, draft on full load 25 feet 9 inches. 
The vessel is constructed with four cargo 
rooms, and deep tanks for about 1,009 
tons of oil. 

The propelling machinery, built at the 
yard, consists of one 2-stroke, single-act- 
ing direct reversible Diesel motor with 
solid injection, aggregating 5,400 indi- 
cated horsepower. 

The 16,250-ton motor-driven tanker 
constructed by the Kockum shipbuilding 
yard at Malmo is the largest ship regis. 
tered at Stockholm. This vessel was 
built in the so-called Maier shape, with 
soft nose stem and cruiser stern and has 
the following dimensions: Length over al] 
534 feet, length between perpendiculars 
500 feet, molded breadth 63 feet, molded 
depth to main deck 38 feet 6 inches, and 
a draft on summer freeboard of 28 feet 10 
inches. 

The propelling machinery consists of 
one 8-cylinder, 2-stroke, double-acting 
Kockum-M. A. N. Diesel motor, aggre- 
gating 6,000 axle horsepower at 125 revo- 
lutions per minute, calculated to give the 
vessel a speed of 14'2 knots on full load. 
The vessel is almost entirely welded and 
is equipped with a Simplex Balance 
rudder. 

The submarine was built by the 
Kockum yard. Six additional submarines 
are at present under construction at 
Swedish yards and a number of small 
coasting submarines of 367 tons each are 
either under construction or on contract. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


@ Canapa.—The factory value of Can- 
ada’s output of soaps, washing com- 
pounds, and cleaning preparations in- 
creased from $18,242,000 in 1938, to 
$20,145,000 in 1939. Among the chief 
products of the industry in 1939 were 
14 944 tons of toilet soaps, valued at 
$4,439,000; 33,938 tons of bar laundry 
and household soaps, at $3,349,000; 22,931 
tons of soap flakes and chips, at $3,314,- 
000; and 22,315 tons of soap powders, at 
$3,591,000. Other products included 
castile soap, shaving soaps and creams, 
textile and mill soaps, liquid soap, soft 
soap, cleaning and scouring powders, and 
javelle water and sodium hypochlorite. 


@ Iran.—The limited demand for vari- 
ous kinds of soaps in Iran is supplied 
largely by Great Britain. In the year 
ended March 20, 1940, imports of ordinary 


soaps were valued at 51,772 rials; of | 
which Great Britain supplied products | 


valued at 49,245 rials, British India 813, 


and the United States 1,205 rials. Im- | 


ports of perfumed soaps totaled 64,434 
rials; of which Great Britain supplied 
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products valued at 43,978, The Soviet 


Union 15,485, British India 1,552, and the 
United States 2,050 rials. Imports of 
dental and shaving soaps totaled 71,248 
rials; of which Great Britain supplied 
48,029, France 12,029, the United States 
6,634, and Germany 4,519 rials. 

"Two or three small factories in Iran 
manufacture toilet soaps and in Qom 
and certain other cities laundry soap is 
made by crude methods. 


@ Imports of toiletries, such as toilet 

wders, rouge, perfumed creams, cos- 
metics, brilliantines, and other hair oils, 
were valued at 541,096 rials in the year 
ended March 20, 1940; Germany supplied 
products valued at 195,069 rials, France 
172,227, Great Britain 150,413, and the 
United States 5,448 rials (1 rial is equiva- 
lent to $0.0585) . 


Special Products 


e@ CanapA.—Preliminary statistics re- 
leased by the Canadian Government 
show production of asphalt roofing and 
siding materials, by 15 concerns, as fol- 
lows: 





First 4 
Type 1940 months, 
1041 

Asphalt shingles squares..| 549, 180 141, 687 
Aspralt siding do 57, 666 11, 508 
smooth surfaced roofing do 11, 375, 957 465, 411 
Mineral surfaced roofing do | 451,393 123, 945 
Tar and asphalt felt longtons..| 22, 555 7, 901 
12, 423 4, 401 


Tar and asphalt sheathing. _do-- | 





e Iran—Imports of razors and razor 
blades were valued at 323,682 rials in the 
year ended March 30, 1940. Germany 
supplied products valued at 189,206 rials, 
Great Britain 124,702, Sweden 4,195, 
British India 2,356, and the United States 
59 rials. (At the present unofficial but 
legal rate of exchange 1 dollar is the 
equivalent of about 48 rials.) 


Import quotas for the current fiscal 
year (ending March 20, 1942) have not 
yet been announced by the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

The United States exported 6 dozen 
safety razors valued at $12 to Iran dur- 
ing 1940, and 1,464,000 safety razor 
blades valued at $578. During the same 
year exports of electric razors amounted 
to 60 units valued at $436. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


United States foreign trade in cotton, 
particularly exports, has declined sharply 
during the past year due to loss of cer- 
tain European markets, and to other fac- 
tors brought about by the world conflict. 

Details of the trade during June and 
the 11 months ended with June 30, 1941, 
compared with the corresponding periods 
of the preceding year, are shown in the 
following table: 


Exports of Domestic Cotton and Linters 
{In running bales] 

















| 11 months ending 
| June June 30— 
Item scemieaiaatel 
| 
1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 
: elas ari eo 
Total, cotton ..| 75, 236) 133, 530) 1, 050, 776 '6, 054, 961 
Total, linters....-.-) () | 26,207) () | 315, 733 
! Not available. 
Imports of Foreign Cotton 
{In 500-pound bales] 
11 months end- 
June : , 
Country of produc- | ing June 30 
tion eli iat "| —— 
| 
1941 1940 1941 | 1940 
| |\——_—|—_— 
Total 26,108 | 12,374 |175,628 | 149, 860 
Egypt 9,692 | 6,530 | 60,382 | 63, 804 
Peru 164 94 | 3,837 | 992 
China -| a 
Mexico } 348 103 | 8,410 | 12,184 
British India | 15,843 5, 224 | 99,790 | 70,911 
All other 61 | | 1, 969 


os 3, 209 





Linters imported during 10 months 
ending May 31, 1941, amounted to 218,106 
equivalent 500-pound bales. 

@ ARGENTINA.—Cotton exports during 
the first 5 months of 1941 totaled 14,504 
metric tons, compared to 9,425 tons in 
the corresponding months of 1940, ac- 
cording to official Argentine statistics. 
However, statistics released by the Cotton 
Chamber of Buenos Aires, placed exports 
during the 5 months of 1941 at 14,910, of 
which 14,585 metric tons were destined 
for Spain. According to the Chamber, 
9,374 metric tons of the cotton for Spain 
was exported during the month of May. 


@ Preru.—Exports of cotton aggregated 
33,548 metric tons during the first 4 
months of 1941, against 17,282 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1940, accord- 
ing to final figures released by the Peru- 
vian Cotton Chamber. Japan took 24,398 
tons, or 72.7 percent, of the 1941 total. 
Preliminary figures from the same source 
place exports at 3,858 metric tons during 
May 1941, of which Japan was the desti- 
nation for 2,456 tons. 

Stocks of cotton at ports on June 19, 
totaled 460,970 Spanish quintals, which 
was principally cotton from the 1941 
crop, of which arrivals have been heavy in 
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recent weeks. 
pounds.) 


(Quintal equals 101 


_@ Union or SovutTH AFRICA.—326,998 


yards of cotton piece goods from Brazil 
valued at £9,908 were imported during the 
5 months ended February 1941, whereas 
prior to May 1940, no cotton piece goods 
were imported into the Union from Bra- 
zil. Local dealers in cotton goods expect 
a steadily increasing trade with Brazil in 
this class of goods. 
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Silk and Products 


@® Curina.—The first 1941 silk crop in the 
Canton area was reported to have pro- 
duced only about 500 bales of raw silk 
(bales weigh approximately 10624 pounds 
each) compared with a normal yield of 
over 2,000 bales, and last year’s first crop 
of over 1,000 bales. The first crop was 
adversely affected by cool weather, but 
weather conditions were more favorable 
for the second crop which was harvested 
in the latter part of May. 

The local textile industry took almost 
the entire yield from the first crop. Ap- 
proximately 133,000 pounds of waste silk 
were reportedly shipped from Canton 
during April by the usual route through 
Shanghai. 

April prices of silk at Canton were 
about the same as in the previous month. 
Raw silk of 20/22 denier averaged about 
$1.96 per pound (United States currency), 
and waste silk (new style opened) was 
quoted at about 37 cents per pound. 


@ Japan.—Smaller demand by American 
importers for raw silk was a principal 
factor in depressing the raw silk industry 
of Japan during 1940, according to a 
recent issue of International Reference 
Service, an informational service of the 
Department of Commerce, which stated 
that the industry was subjected to a fur- 
ther setback in July of 1940 when legisla- 
tion was enacted prohibiting domestic 
sales of high-grade silk textiles. 

Exports of raw silk during 1940 are 
estimated in Japan at 289,382 bales, a 
decrease of 25 percent compared with 
1939. Exports to the United States, 
which accounted for the bulk of the year’s 
trade, are estimated at 254,810 bales, a 
decrease of 23.1 percent compared with 
1939, it was reported. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Chile-—The following applications for 
registration of trade-marks were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of pubiication. 














Class number and com- | Date of 
Trade-mark modity publice- 
on 
1941 
LESS, No. 12—Rubber, gutta- | July 1 
percha, cork, etc. 
Penolyn, Hercules, | No. 19—Oil for lubrica- Do. 
Twitchell. tion and re. ete. 
Hercules_..........| No. 20—-Adhesives, Do. 
paints, varnishes, 
pastes. 
Pinocho, Monu- | No. 2i—Common soap Do. 
mental. and preparations for 
washing and cleaning. 
Magic Chef, Mini- | No. 32—Heating, light- Do. 
Max. ing, and ventilation 
apparatus, etc. 
Mini-Max_________- No. 36—Machinery and Do. 
vehicles. 
SS No. 39—Metal recepta- Do. 
cles, enameled iron, 
iron. 
Condor- --- No. 40—Receptacles of Do. 
wood, cardboard, pa- 
per, etc. 
es. No. 41—Receptacles and Do. 
containers of glass, 
porcelain, etc. 
Brook’s, Chad- | No. 43—Thread, yarn, Do. 
wick’s Coats} cord. 
Buffalo. 
Springbak _---____- No. 45—Cloth_._....___- Do. 
 £ ctahaniaaiea! No. 47—Clothing__._____ Do. 
Ffulfiex, Flexlife, | No.50—ShoesinGeneral.| Do. 
Pioneer, Victory, | 
L’Aiglon, Rich- 
mond, Peneca. | 
Dougies............| No. 5i—Hats............ Do. 
Kimola, Fixina____- | No. 57—Perfumery and Do. 
| toilet products. 
ee No. 59—Edible fats__.._.| Do. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficiales of Bogota. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 





. 
| Date of 








| 
Trade-mark | Commodity | publica- 
tion 
1941 
ae. Wide range of textile | July 2 
goods. 
Garcol....-....---.| Pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
ucts. 
Coli-Intestinal |____- do. PLES Roe cer ae Do. 
arcol. 
io | ee NE itirastacaincman eon: Do. 
A ASE a osha etednamsenaie Do. 
_ ee CO ae Do. 
Rosedale_-.-_--. a OS eee Do. 
, _..| Tiles made of cement, Do. 





sewerage piping, etc. 
| 





Japan.—tThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Trade Mark Journal, Tokyo, on 
the dates indicated. Opposition must be 





|BUY 


BONDS 
STAMPS 


TODAY 





filed within 60 days from date of publi- 


cation. 


Trade-mark | 


Moon Arrow..._._.| 
The Stop Brand _.. 
Three Fans- - --- 


Three Beans. ---_- | 2 


Red Star____- 


Moon Star ------- a ite 


Seven Stars --_- 
Ten Stars_._- 


The Spoon 7S i 


The Gold Spoon__-_/ 
Spoon Knife___.- -| 
Spoon__.-_..-- : 
Best Match ______- 
The Ruby Brand __| 
The Ruby---._-_- | 
Three Cups 
Three Crescent ____- 


Lion Globe__....__-|_- 


Three Horses ---_ _- | 
The Baltic__._____. 
The Safety Match_- 


lo ae 1. 
The Fox---.-- RS 


Crystal ___._- sal 





Oriental Angel 
Soap. 
es 


Virgin 
Aphrodite__- 

Se enisenducs 
The Train _- 


The Rich 
Wolf Brand. 


Ax-Brand 


Nurtlogen.......... 


Hero 
Lait 


Atom... 





Paramidyl..._--. : 


Class number and 
commodity 


| 
—_ 

' ~ 
‘- 

, . 
Hs 

' @ 

a 


— 


do 

do 
| ae 
ee 
a ae - 


icines, and articles ac- 
cessory to medical 
treatment. 


| CEES ee 
No. 2—Dyes, pigments, 
mordants, and paints. 
Sh tnhiio nk wanwog 
No. 3—Perfumes and 
toilet articles that do 
not belong to any 
other class. 
..do 
. =e 
No. 4—Soaps. - - . 


No. 
washing material not 
belonging to any other 
class, 

do 
do 
.do_. 


No. 20— Carriages, wag- 


ons, ships, and other 
transporting machin- 


| 


5—Dentifrice and | 


ery and tools and their | 


parts. 


a 6S r 
No. 39—All kinds of in- | 


toxicating beverage 


which do not belong | 


to Class 38 and imita- 
tions thereof. 
.do-- 


“No. 40—Ice and refresh- 


ing beverage. 
No. 41—Soy, sauce, and 
vinegar. 
No. 42—Sugar 
honey. 
do_. 


and 


No. 44—Tea, coffee, co- 
coa, and cube sugar 
containing coffee and 
imitations thereof. 

No. 45—Foodstuffs and 
condiments which do 
not belong to any 
other class. 

No. 54—Matches. - 

No. 64—Head _ orna- 
ments, hair dressing 
instruments and rib- 
bon, artificial flowers 
and brushes. 

No. 45—Foodstuffs and 
condiments which do 
not belong to any 
other class. 

No. 1—Chemicals, med- 
icines, and articles ac- 
cessory to medical 
treatment. 





Date of 
publica- 


tion 


1941 


| May 29 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 
Do 


June 


Do. 





July 26, 


1941 




















y Class number and com- | Date of 
Trade-mark modity m publica. 
tion 

Menthaeshiho No. 1—Chemicals, med- Jame 5 

| icines, and articles ac- 
cessory to medical 
treatment. 
ee : hee een (ce 

Levanopon..______. ceo rere Do. 

aaa _.do- a | 

Salivameter_______. i Do. 

Sanometer._-.___ ..do coscsl 

Solabrin -----_- ..do. i Do. 

Bisatol do Do. 

Benzlemin do Do. 

Coraptol do Do. 

Myostigmin do ‘4 Do. 

Parisian Pack do Do. 

Aschizot do Do. 

Gametamin do Do 

Thiamidin do Do. 

Lebanutol do Do. 

Lebanarin do Do. 

Homotonin - do Do. 

Hepanutin .do Do. 

Nea-Exihos. - .. .-do Do. 

Neriin ..... _.do Do. 

Peprise ..do Do. 

Serpyl....-- _.do Do 

Plum... ee 

Vita-Ol No. 3—Perfumes and Do, 
toilet articles that do 
not belong to any 
other class. 

Bonlac .-do Do. 

Carter - ._- do Do. 

Zamba . EEE Do. 

SHC No. 5—Dentifrice and Do. 
washing material not 
belonging to any other 
class. 

Almihard No. 6—Metals and half- Do. 
worked metals which 
do not belong to any 
other class. 

Switch No. 7—Manufactured Do. 
metal goods which do 
not belong to any 
other class. 

Almihard. . do Do. 

Kawal do Do. 

Flexy pain cawtavenaanipebien Do. 

Jok ; = .-do : Do. 

Sankanium i a all Do. 

Emperador No.8—-Edged and Do, 
sharp-pointed tool. 

Plexi No. 15—Glass, and glass- Do. 
ware and enamel goods 
which do not belong 
to any other class. 

Gunko No. 17—Machinery and Do. 
implements and parts 
thereof which do not be- 
long to any other class. 

Mirage No. 34—Cloths other Do. 
than those coming 
under classes 30-33. 

Fan Bird do Do. 

Newooltex do Do. 

Vital do Do. 

Ascoltin do Do. 

Mellow No. 40—Ices and refresh- Do. 
ing beverage 

B. B.. No. 43—Confectionery Do. 
and bread. 

oh Fe No. 47—Grains, vege- Do. 
tables, seeds, fruits, 
flour of grains, starch, 
and manufac-} 
tures thereof. | 

Sanyo No. 49—Smoking appa- | Do. 
ratus and pouches. | 

Robin... No. 51—Stationeries.....| Do. 

Tafuto. ...-do | De 

Sweetroller-. eS | Do. 

Grand ..do Do. 

Bird & Bell do | Do. 

Mail do .| Do. 

Runner. - 00... eecsoo| my 

Senorita No. 66—Books, photo-| Do. 
graphs, and printed | 
matters. 

SSK... No. 70— Merchandise | Do. 
not belonging to any | 
other class. | 

Rongum ...do | Do. 

Visgum. ..- ..do | Do. 

Petonite do --| Do 

BUY sramrs TODAY 

| STAMPS 
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0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


0. 


0. 


do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, July 22. 


No. 122e.—Licenses for Petroleum Exz- 
ports Revoked for Atlantic Ports Are 
Valid for Other Ports 


The instructions to Collectors of Cus- 
toms from the Department of State of 
June 20, advising that, as of that mid- 
night, outstanding licenses authorizing 
the exportation of petroleum products 
from Atlantic ports would not be valid 
except for certain indicated destinations 
(See Announcement No. 122 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 28), have 
been modified by subsequent instructions 
as follows: 


This should not be construed as a revoca- 
tion of licenses issued prior to June 20 in 
which a port on the Atlantic coast was named 
as the proposed port of exit. Such licenses 
are valid for exportations from any port of 
exit other than those on the Atlantic coast, 
and it was intended that persons holding 
valid licenses but unable to export through 
Atlantic coast ports should nevertheless be 
able to make shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts from other ports of exit. 

Unless a license showing a date of issuance 
subsequent to June 20 specifically names a 
port of exit located on the Atlantic coast, it 
should not be honored for the exportation 
of petroleum products through such a port. 
Hence the rule that licenses are valid for 
exportation from any port of exit is modified 
to that extent. 


No. 131—Licensability of Piping Exported 
with Pumps 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State on the 
above subject as follows: 


To clarify the export licensing require- 
ments with respect to pipe and shafting ex- 
ported with hydraulic pumps, you are 
informed that well casing and pipe, as a 
general rule, require a license for export, 
even though the shipment may also contain 
ahydraulic pump. However, where such pipe 
has been designed and made to be used only 
On a certain brand of pump, it may be con- 
sidered as a component part of the pumping 
mechanism and no separate license is re- 
quired. 

Thus, the shaft tube and column designed 
for a deep well turbine pump may be consid- 
ered as parts of the pump for licensing pur- 
poses, unless they are shipped separately. 
When such tube and column are exported 
with the rest of the pump, no separate license 
is needed, but the length of such pipe should 
not exceed that of the pump shaft included 
in the shipment. 

In the case of pipe shipped with a hand or 
shallow well pump, a license is necessary, 
since the pipe is not usually made up or 
shaped to accommodate the operating mech- 
anism of the pump and therefore cannot be 
considered as an essential part of the pump. 


No. 132—Tachometers Made Subject to 
Export Control (Schedule 13) 


Tachometers have been made subject 
to export license, effective July 12, as an 
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addition to the aircraft parts, equipment, 
and accessories (other than those listed 
in the Proclamation of May 1, 1941) sub- 
ject to such control, under an order by 
the Administrator of Export Control of 
that date. This constitutes Schedule 
No. 13. 


No. 133—Additional Unlimited Licenses 
Issued for Exports of Specified Prod- 
ucts to Various British Areas and 
Egypt 

Additional unlimited licenses have 
been issued by the Department of State 
to the British Purchasing Commission, 
authorizing the exportation of certain 
specified products to various countries of 
the British Empire and Egypt without re- 
quiring the presentation of an approved 
individual export license. However, the 
appropriate symbol and license number 
need to appear on the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration; these are obtainable from 
the British Purchasing Commission, 
Adams Building, 1333 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

The products and areas involved are as 
follows: 

1. For zinc pigments, including zinc 
oxide, leaded zinc oxide, zinc sulfide, and 
lithopone; titanium pigments, including 
titanium dioxide; chronie pigments con- 
taining 10 percent or more chromium, in- 
cluding chromic oxide (chrome green), 
lead chromate (chrome yellow), and zinc 
chromate; cadmium pigments, including 
cadmium sulfide and cadmium lithopone; 
and preparations containing quinine 
(nonproprietary and proprietary), un- 
limited licenses have been issued for ship- 
ments to Hong Kong, Oceania, New 
Guinea (British). 

2. For iron and steel tanks, unlimited 
licenses have been issued for shipments 
to British East Africa, British Malaya, 
British West Africa, Cyprus, Falkland 
Islands, and St. Helena. 

3. For vegetable oil seeds; vegetable 
and other oil-bearing raw materials; pine 
oil; rosin, and camelback,* unlimited 
licenses have been issued for shipments 
to: 

Aden* 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan* 

Australia 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British East Africa* 

British Guiana* 

British Honduras* 

British Malaya* 

British West Africa* 

Burma* 

Ceylon* 

Cyprus* 

Egypt 

Falkland Islands* 

Gibraltar* 

Hong Kong* 
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India* 

Ireland (Eire) * 
Jamaica* 
Leeward Islands* 
Mauritius* 


* Newfoundland 


New Guinea (British) * 
New Zealand 

Northern Rhodesia* 
Oceania (British) * 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
St. Helena* 

Seychelles and Dependencies* 
Southern Rhodesia* 
Trinidad and Tobago* 
Union of South Africa 
Windward Islands* 


*For camelback rubber, unlimited licenses 
have been issued only for the areas marked 
by star. However, general licenses have been 
issued for the shipment of this product to 
the major areas of the British Empire, the 
American Republics, Egypt, and the Philip- 
pines. (See Announcement No. 134, below.) 


No. 134.—General Licenses for Export of 
Camelback Rubber to Certain Areas 


General licenses have been issued by 
the Department of State authorizing the 
exportation of camelback rubber to the 
American Republics, specified British 
areas, Egypt, and the Philippines. 
While this makes unnecessary the appli- 
cation for individual export licenses, the 
appropriate license symbols and numbers 
should appear on the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration. They are as follows: 


Fn a Et ee aI GATA 4 
Feb cg Ce RE Eee: GATA 26 
i, RET Le GATA 27 
ey EEA, GATA 28 
i EE SRE TERA SFT GATA 29 
es ee GATA 5 
ne ee nes Soe ee em ETT GATA 6 
ER SR a RE GATA 1 
| SS Pe SES Ae GATA 7 
ee Ue eee aS oe GATA 8 
NU kaise ts Scns xtcven nee GATA 9 
Re RE aE Rt Ae GATA 3 
nS EIS 2S Tone ee GATA 10 
Dominican Republic______________ GATA 11 
Ni tenis iis ta ig om chs eee Ese GATA 12 
ie erie ee GATA 59 
ce SE He GATA 13 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. GATA 2 
CO aie Soe GATA 61 
ecco ag EE RI, ER OE GATA 14 
Rta Snide ee sone Sey ee GATA 15 
ak eke see Aaa a GATA 16 
| ER Ree olen GATA 62 
eee el ee GATA 17 
ohn, ET GATA 47 
OG TMI oii iciiemccncdunceces GATA 48 
TET TE SEO GATA 18 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan__.____ GATA 51 
EE ee: GATA 19 
TE GATA 20 
in Eee REO ee GATA 21 
Puilippine mands. ................ GATA 63 
I cE te oN oe GATA 22 
Union of South Africa__________- GATA 57 
ag EE EES," GATA 23 
Ba a ERE eae Sane TEST GATA 24 


No. 135—List of Products Subject to 
Control to Blocked Nationals En- 
larged (Schedule Z) 


The list of products which may not be 
shipped without license to the persons or 
firms named in the “Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals” issued on 
July 17, has been extended to include a 
long list of additional articles, or mate- 
rials and their derivatives, under an or- 
der by the Administrator of Export Con- 
trol, dated July 19 and effective July 21, 
1941. This list is to be known as Sched- 
ule Z. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
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Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
. Tri a a a _ | QUOtation 
Country Unit quoted | on July 19 
1939 1940 May 1941 | June 1941 
eae 2h Sd UM | i: a a. ee ae = 
: Pound (free) *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2119 $3. 2125 $3. 2158 
Amstenlia.... .. mai (Pound (official) __. _....| 3.2280] 3.2280] 3. 2280 3. 2280) 
|f Dollar (free) . 9602 | . 8514 | . 8742 . 8818 8836 
Canada..-. . {Dollar (official) _ __ - 9091 | 9091 | . 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai) nck ee. . * 1188 *. 0600 | * 0525 * 0534 * 0526 
Germany - ----.--- ...| Reichsmark. *. 4006 *. 4002 *. 3996 | *, 3997 (**) 
Hong Kong__- =; ‘ . 2745 | 2296 | . 2428 | . 2437 2455 
India -_- ..-| Rupee-.-.-.-- *, 3328 | . 3016 . 3013 | . 3013 3013 
Japan :  ~ ee Me : . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
New Zealand _- —— i). _— ; *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2245 3. 2251 3. 2285 
Portugal A ..| mecude.....- : . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 | . 0400 (**) 
Straits Settlements Se (7 ee | *, 5174 . 4698 4711 | .4714 4716 
Sweden ____- | ae shana 2399 . 2380 . 2384 | . 2384 | (** 
Switzerland __....| Frane . 2253 | . 2268 , 2320 . 2321 (°*) 
Union of South Africa_._....| Pound ee = *4.4017 3. 9800 j 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Thi ee oO!) 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0310 | 4.0316 4. 0350 
United Kingdom ------ ---\{Pound  eeiea aie: ie 4. 0350 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 
OrrFictAL RATES IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lentin | rate ! 
| United |_ cn Pe 
Country Official rate States | 
dollars 
ofunit | 1938 | 1939 
| quoted | 
SE ene ie ack 9p ee i ee ee 
Belgian Congo-_.............-.-.-..---.| 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00_-._._-- piccbaa ,  y aS ee 
ee  meeaiod | 1 belga= RM 0.40_......-.....-- 4.1600 | $0.1689.| $0. 1685 
Ne 84 leva=$1.00 §__ ag oe ee $0119 *.0124 | ®*.0121 
China—Manchuria__..._......-.------- 1 M. yuan=1 yen.__._......- . 343 7.2845 | 17.2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)_..| 1 koruna=RM 0.10__- 4.0400 *.0347 | **.0343 
FS eee EES EAT 4. 218: 
SS ES a ae 4. 
ST SS aE AE SE EEE Eee a .27 
= ais _..| 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 . 021 
France (occupied area) __._----.------- 1 franc= RM 0.05 4, 0200 . 0285 0251 
France (unoccupied area) __....-------- 43.90 frances =$1.00- 0228 . 0288 0251 
A ee | 1 piaster = $0.2269 ie eo na 2269 | 12, 2880 12,2510 
SG a a ee | 152.50 drachmas=$1.00- - - : : .0066 | .0090 . 0082 
oan ea 5.08 pengo=$1.00 Z 2 .1968 | .1973 . 1924 
Iceland____._- ne ae 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 sh ae ae Sam S 2 as eee 
9 eee Y 17.1133 rials=$1.00 . 0585 | : aes : 
Es fa ci cided ania pinamcmice aie 1 dinar-£1 sterling. .......................-... 4.0250 | 94.8894 | %4,4354 
a, EET EES 19.00 lira=$1.00 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
SE ee 5.30 lats=$1.00___- . 1887 10. 1938 10. 185) 
| Ee a | 6.00 lits=$1.00____- . 1667 10. 1691 10. 1671 
a SI A | 1 franc=RM 0.10 8 4.0400 a > 
SAE ae | 1 guilder= RM 1.33_______- y 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__.......%..._...---- 9 IIE EEE .5284 | 13.5501 | 18, 5334 
EST ESE ES $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00___.........-.------ .9091 | .9942 . 9602 
|”) eee 1 krone= RM 0.60__._-_- acces 4, 2400 . 2457 | . 327 
EEE eae cae 4.0250 | * 4.8894 | 94.4354 
Poland (“‘General Governorship’’) - - ---| ST RS Ie 4, 2000 .1886 | 8, 1884 
la AD a ia ae lee, ae (a A Pee . 0054 * 0073 | 2 *.0071 
ED aE NII occa ccc cccecesconcusesees . 0913 * O5A0 | *. 0999 
EE ere eeeremrere I oie on cncncceesecnenencwes .4556 | 1.5760 | 13.5020 
NS SEABED LEED. | 11 ETE TES . 3659 .4445 . 4032 
AS Ee aoe eal . 7500 . 8011 | . 8024 
ate ata it ae aa a ma em 8 LET TET ETE . 1887 | .-. : 
a eS fe | een .0183 | *.0231 3°. 0227 
*Nominal. percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


**Rate temporarily omitted. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and 
are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board 
Re Average for January-August and Novembher-Decem- 

a 

3 Peseta of New Government Average for last 9 
months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 


equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 

? Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

10 Computed from average official rates for the United 


States dollarin Estonia, Latvia. and Lithuania 


li Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

14 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
16 Commercial rate. 
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U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 
(Continued from p. 37) 


This action was taken in pursuance 
to section 3 of the Presidential Proclg. 
mation 2497 of July 17, 1941, “Authoriz- 
ing a Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals and Controlling Certain Rx. 
ports,” which prohibits “the exportation 
from the United States directly or in. 
directly to, or on behalf of, or for the 
account of any person, so long as his 
name appears on such list, of any arti- 
cle or material the exportation of which 
is prohibited or curtailed by any procla- 
mation heretofore or hereafter issueq 
under the authority of section 6 of the 
act of July 2, 1940, as amended, or of 
any other military equipment or muni- 
tions, or component parts thereof, or 
machinery, tools, or material, or sup- 
plies necessary for the manufacture, 
servicing, or operation thereof.” 

This action does not expand the scope 
of products requiring export license for 
shipment to any foreign firms other 
than those named in the “Proclaimed 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals,” as 
issued or as it may later be modified. 
Moreover, shipments may be authorized 
for firms on such lists, in exceptional 
cases, by the issue of specific licenses, 
when it is “determined that such pro- 
hibition of exportation would work an 
unusual hardship on American inter- 
ests.” 

{Copies of the list of products comprisea 
in Schedule Z, as well as of the “Proclaimea 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals” will be 


available shortly from any field office of the 
Department of Commerce.] 


News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 35) 


The decreased exports to other coun- 
tries was due largely to the difficulties 
encountered in making shipments to 
Europe, particularly to Great Britain and 
France, formerly the most important 
markets in that area. 

The 1940 cocoon crop in Japan proper 
amounted to approximately 87,500,000 
kan (1 kan equals approximately 8.267 
pounds), a decrease of 3.6 percent in 
volume compared with 1939 and 6 per- 
cent less than the amount originally set 
by the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
year. 

The poor results were attributed in 
Japan to unfavorable weather, fertilizer 
shortage, and the effect of the interna- 
tional situation on the silk market. 


Wool and Products 


@ TurKEY.—Wo0ol from the new clip be- 
gan coming on the market in early June 
and prices at collecting centers in the 
interior were reported to average about 
65 piasters per kilogram for ordinary An- 
atolian wools. (100 piaster equals 15 








—" 
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cents United States currency.) The Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention to 
support wool prices. It is stated in trade 
circles that after the needs of local wool 
manufacturers have been cared for and 
, adequate stocks of wool established, re- 
: strictions on the export of wool may be 
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: ; Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
A~ relaxed to permit the issuance of export following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
a 2 ol against imports of cer- the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
.d licenses oo “ty 8 a p Sees. 3 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 
‘ tain specified commodities needed in 
XK. | | 

Turkey. | Annual average Latest available 
yn | | rate Average rate quotation 
. — Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
“4 1939 | 1940 | Apr. | May | Rate | Date 
i ; | 
ch : Argentina. __--- | Paper pese.....-| OMe A... ccc csces 3.7 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | June 26 
" i as | RS eee 14,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
a- . s . 4.92 
a ae | iis iii cnnnudpevandeunmeedl as vauennn meee (15) June 24 
ed | 5. 08 
4° ; Free market_........---- 4.33 4.37 4. 28 4.22 4.22 | June 26 
he Tevervice Bolivia.-....--.| Boliviano. OGMEIIINGs 35.6 nnsanns 32. 34 39. 09 40. 00 40.00 | 1646.46 | July 10 
of gd 2 Compensation... ....-...-|-s<sasa- 4 §3. 83 55. 00 LE SST IIR 
i ey 3 ; eS 245.46 | 56.71 58.13 | 56.50 50.00 | Begin- 
l- : ; Bat ning 
) 
or | Releases a Se 
} y. 
ip- Brazil ae eee Se aero 16.829 | 516.500 | § 16.500 | 516,500 | 516.500 | July 9 
re Free market... Ae 319.706 | 19.789 19. T0 19.764 | 19.690} Do 
aos Special free market__.--- 321.545 | 20.700 .700 | 20.676 | 20.700} Do 
These releases are available from the Bureau Curb eg no pee bet 20.826 | 21 421 20.438 | 20 350 19 875 Do 
pe of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the | Erna 5 CNM sie alco te ee len Lag 4 jy ap pg gps — 7 
ents each. export draft........--.- . \ ; . 25. do. 
for uniform price of 10 cents each Curb market_.--------- 32.47 | 33.04 | 31.42 | 33.46 | 30.10 | Do. 
' | 31.04 | 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
ler Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940— Gold exchan 
OES 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
1ed F (Pt. 1-61.) | Mining dollar_..........|..--.--- 631.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do 
mroaragua. inline | Agricultural dollar 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | Do 
as | ’ J : 7 . ‘ | a mf a = * wR “oe | ps 
ed. | Chief industrial users; native raw = Colombia — | See easciiic | ite | Lite| kite] bit| Le | Ee? 
zed | materials; foreign trade and | Stabilisation Fund__---. Setiese (7) O. (7) | ye Sats 
: Sat : , ae cealissiedalenalhice Le 1.93 1.8 1.89 1.83 June 27 
nal United States participation. Costa Rica pa Colon...........] Uneontrolied === | 5.67 | 5.7 5.89 | 5.93 | 5.95 | July 1 
q : Yontrolled__..........-- 5.62 5.62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ee Canned and Dried Fruit and Vegetable Cuba Gea ee FI a esspc a oanone we “is .96 . 98 | July 5 
ro- : : ecuador...----- Sucre...........| Central Ban ree) __- 3 gk SOPs ERaneetm aren) Mee hl Sock 
a. Production of United States. (Pt. Central Bank (Official) _|..._- _.|916.42 | 15.00 | 15:00 | 15.00 | June 28 
3-63.) Commercial bank rate..| 14.99 [1915.73 |...-.----|--.-.---- SA SLSR 
eY- Honduras. -..-- | Lempira. .-..---- -:  _— SESepere 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | June 28 
Discusses production in United man as<e-- on eerste | isi weenneeeee-------e e- : = to 4. 86 4. 87 sd 2 
. ; Nicaragua......| Cordoba..-_...-- Si <.iinpicaeunicn die 2 4 5.00 5. 00 
— States and operations of 10 leading ? — a ' Curb. GORE 5.35 6. 36 6.03 6.08 6.00 De 
| i are a ape EERE 1S 1470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 332.50 | June 21 
med canneries. Besegeng | Raper pee Offici rt | 332 
» =.) eae |, (sk ea | 56.33 6.17 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 Do. 
L be | , , Salvador... ._-- 0. SOE, Ceeseit "hi a RS Te | 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
the Sales of Salad Dressing, Mayonnaise, and Uruguay __.___- Pen cor ces a 3-00. mS AS | - 3626 - 3755 . 4010 Sa 12, 4376| July 5 
Products in 1940. (Pt. 3-64.) ontrolled free.........- - 4995 5267, . 5266 - 5266 D 
Related Venezuela_...-. Se oe 1 EEE: | 3.19 ; 3.19 Ree Wewcicnaes | 33.19 | May 9 
—_ Production; sales value; distribu- Uncontrolled..-.--.--..- 8.21 | 13.46 |--.------|---------|---------]------ 
tion; market trends. 
; 1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 
Current Canned Food Indicators for June oe m ms i > ‘ —— - 
pr. 10- Dec. 30. n addition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,” the 
1941. (Pt. 3-65.) 4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
: ‘ — . § For commitments of the Government only. 13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
yun- Details production, distribution, for- 6 July 13-Dee. 31. ee —_ Venesuslans residing abroad and for foreigners-residing 
ee i ? For Class 2 merchandise_..._....- 1.795 (May-Dec.) in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
“— pace oo Pi yg of canned a Class 3 a ree 1.87 (J om sa the Se “ey — is also a curb 
; to ° ‘or Class 4 merchandise_......... 1.95 (July-Dec.) rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 
pi . Lees tomy prevail at present. = parte pe aay peoce - 1 Argentine peso. 
toms | TM Americas Leather Industry—June, I 2 cae ae ened oe eae 
oper Discusses hides and skins, tanning 
j * pro- ; , : , . 
os > ac eget ee ppg ona Tin Can and Tinware Manufacturing In- Annual Survey of Motion Picture Indus- 
: ae F y dustry of United States. (Pt. 7-40.) try in Switzerland in 1940. (Pt. 8-45.) 
‘ ; ; Production and distribution; im- 
I- . . 7 Ss i i : 2 
pe Market for Office Supplies in British - roma baong — no pr te ports; censorship; and other regu- 
i Honduras, Costa Rica, and El Salvador. ied nagrenenaseculns scaxtnln We sang lations affecting film distribution. 
(Pt. 6-37.) well as the operations of four of 
; the leading manufacturers. De- ; ; 
d in Discusses markets in these areas for é' ; Cigars, Cigarettes, and Tobacco. (Pt. 
: eg. tail expenditures for plant and 13-37.) 
ilizer office supplies, types and quantities equipment we 
mna- used, and normal and present Distribution through primary and 
sources of imports. . other channels; trends since prior 
: ; Current Releases of Nontheatrical Films. census reporting period. 
Machine Tools, Metalworking Equipment, (Pt. 8-44.) 
and Machinists’ Precision Tools. (Pt. ; ; The Sex Pattern of Employment in Re- 
6-38.) Educational-film developments in ; : 

p be- . tail Outlets. (Bus. Series No. 10.) 

June Products, by class and value, 1939 Canada; India; South Africa; Details employment in retail outlets 

1 the and 1937; expenditures for plant Chile; Switzerland; New Zealand; by sex; employment by types of 

about and equipment, 1939; financial Bulgaria. List of current educa- business, and regions; and sea- 

“" summary of operations of seven tional films, with names of pro- sonal variations of retail employ- 

| corporations, 1939. ducers and distributors. 


ment. 
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@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
July 12, 1941 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The July 12 issue 
contains these articles: 


DEFENSE OF ICELAND BY UNITED 
STATES FORCES. Text of Message by 
the President to the Congress. Pages 
15-18. 


PRIORITY AID FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF STEEL MILL IN BRAZIL. 
Page 19. 


REPRESENTATION OF UNITED 
STATES BUSINESS IN OTHER AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS. Page 20. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DURATION 
OF ARGENTINE INDEPENDENCE. 
Pages 21-22. 


SURVIVORS OF THE S. S. ZAMZAM. 
Page 22. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT MEET- 
ING. Pages 23-24. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 25-26. 


THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. Pages 
26-27. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 27-28. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS: TIN PLATE 
SCRAP, ETC—MONTHLY STATIS- 
TICS. Pages 28-36. 


Other Publications 


TRAVEL AMERICA GUIDE AND HO- 
TEL DIRECTORY. Ahrens Publishing 
Company. 1941. 176 pp. [llus. Con- 
tains a Travel America Section, giving 
general tourist information covering 
Canada, United States Possessions, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, South America, 
Cuba. The Hotel Information Section 
contains a zone map showing cities and 
towns on daylight saving, a Directory of 
Hotel Facilities, State Motor Laws, State 
Liquor Laws, Population Figures, Rail- 
road Connections, Leading Industries, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


_ Foreign Trade Opportunities — 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer. 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis. 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 


Commodities City and country re 
No 
Cocoa: | 
Cocoa beans, 120 tons Total annual requirements to be supplied in | Cairo, Egypt Tl 
monthly or bi-monthly shipments. 
FOODSTUFFs: 
California dried fruits, 6,000 cases; canned pilchards, 12,000 cases; condensed do 7 
milk, 24,000 cases; oleomargarine, 120 tons; and sugar, 6,000 tons. Total 
annual requirements to be supplied in monthly or bi-monthly shipments. 
OPTICAL GOODS 
Sun glasses, low and high price qualities. Immediate order inthe amount | Hamzaoui, Cairo, Egypt 713 
of 300 Egyptian pounds. 
PAPER Goops: 
Sulphite paper, total annual requirements, 360 tons, to be supplied in | Cairo, Egypt val 


monthly or bi-monthly shipments. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Hypodermic needles and syringes, immediate order in the amount of 200 


Egyptian pounds. 

Thermometers, clinical. Order of 2,500 
TEXTILES 

Cotton piece goods 


limbrics, voiles, poplins, calicoes and crepes, both | Cair 


Heliopolis, Egypt 7 712 
do 712 


), Egypt 711 


plain and printed, 75,000 pieces; and bleached shirtings, 5,000 pieces. 
Total annual requirements to be supplied in monthly or bi-monthly ship- 
ments. 
Cotton sheeting for laundry machines. Widths ranging from 104 to 178 | Sydney, Australia 710 
inches and weights from10 to 12 ounces per square yard. Order of several 
several thousand yards. 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
Potato glucose, 600 tons; starch in crystals, 6,000 cases; starch in powder, 60 | Cairo, Egypt TH 
tons. Total annual rquirements to be supplied in monthly or bi-monthly 
shipments. 
MISCELLANEOUS OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Fountain pens and steel pen nibs, medium and low price qualities. Im Heliopolis, Egypt 712 


mediate order in the amount of 150 Egyptian pounds 


Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





and Points of Interest. Available from 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., 71 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO 
CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES SINCE 
THE PASSAGE OF THE TARIFF ACT 
OF 1930. United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 1941. 16 pp. Processed. Avail- 
able from United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


BASIC DATA ON ICELAND. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 1941. 4 pp. Mimeo. 
Available from Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

A HISTORY OF CHILE. Luis Gal- 
dames. (Translated and edited by Isaac 
Joslin Cox.) 1941. 565 pp. Price, $5. 
Chile, one of the smallest, is at the same 


time one of the most progressive of the 
South American countries. Throughout 


(he colonial and national periods its his- § 
tory presents remarkable continuity in> 
political, social, and economic develop-) 
and stability in institutions, ac-7 


ment 


cording to the author’s story. He not 


only writes of military and political lead-) 


ers but touches with adequate detail such 
topics as the country’s intellectual and 


social life, the passage of revolutionary) 
armies over the Andes, the exploitation | 
of apparently limitless mineral resources, © 
and movements for social justice. MI 


Cox’s translation retains the spirit and 
style of the original and is supplemented 
by a series of biographical sketches. 
Available from The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


RNMENT PRINTIN FFICE. 1941 
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